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..an Ideal ‘*Test’’ Market 


Discovered 


HE 100,000 Group of American 

Cities, Inc., has compiled and pub- 
lished in “A Study of All American Mar- 
kets” a standardized analysis of basic 
market facts for ALL markets. 


This analysis has proved to be of much 
value to advertisers in securing more ef- 
ficient distribution of products, and more 
effective expenditure of advertising 
appropriations. 


Reliable Foundation for Determining 


Ideal “Test” Market 


These statistics also offer a reliable founda- 
tion for determining an IDEAL “Test” Mar- 
ket. It seems that the IDEAL “Test” Mar- 
ket would be one which comes closest to be- 
ing a typical “sample” of the total population, 
total number of families, total number of 
dwellings, total male buyers, total female 
buyers, etc., of the entire group of America’s 
96 Major Markets. 


The figures of no market in the group 
touch the average figures of America’s 96 
major markets at so many points as do 
those of the Columbus market! Note the 
following tabulation: 

Total Average 


America’s America’s Columbus, 
96 Major 96 Major Ohio, 


Characteristics— Markets Markets Market 
Population .............. 63,758,242 664,148 656,930 
es 14,962,623 155,860 171,618 
ee eee 10,700,394 111,461 157,119 
Male Buyers 

(15 yrs. & over)...... 23,146,531 241,109 241,954 
Female Buyers 

(15 yrs. & over)...... 22,809,869 236,602 249,646 
Automobiles 


(Fords & all others).. 10,610,819 110,529 194,692 
City Circulation 

(Daily, Sept. 30, 1928). 6,069,626 63,225 62,426 
Total Net Paid.......... 9,986,445 104,025 116,927 

(Daily circ. Sept. 30, 1928) 


. And bear in mind that for a true test 
we do not want a market that is above or 
below normal, but one that is as near normal 
as possible. 


This Market comes clo- 


wv 


ser fo being lypical 
of Americas 90 Major 
Markels than any Wher 
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Geographical Location Important 
In addition, the IDEAL “Test” Market must 
not be strongly affected by eastern, western, 
northern or southern influences. In this re- 
spect the Columbus Market fits right into 


the picture . . . ideally located geographically 
. . with more than 93% native born popu- 
lation . . . and with 65% of thé nation’s 


population within a radius of 500 miles. 


Intense Evening Newspaper Coverage 


94,593 of the Dispatch total net paid daily cir- 
culation of 116,927 is concentrated in Colum- 
bus and the 76 cities and towns of 1,000 and 
more population in its trade area, offering a 
coverage of one paper to every 1.8 families . . 

evidence that the Columbus Market can be 
intensely covered with one fine evening news- 
paper . . . the leader in its community by 
every measurement of advertising responsive- 
ness. “TRY IT OUT” in the Ideal Test Market! 


Columbus Dispatch 


<f OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY }> 
National Advertising Représentatives— 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
New York—Chicago—Detroit—Los Angeles— 
San Francisco 


Total Net Paid Daily Circulation 116,927 
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Published monthly, supple- 
mented with bulletins and 
covers daily newspapers, farm 
papers, general magazines and 
business papers. 


To select the 
proper advertising 
mediums, you need 


STANDARD 
RATE & DATA SERVICE 


T GIVES up-to- 
the-minute infor- 
mation on rates, dis- 
counts, color and 
cover charges, spe- 
cial positions, classi- 
fied advertising and 
reading notices, clos- 
ing dates, page and 
column sizes — and 
circulations on publi- 
cations in the United 
States and Canada. 
———USE THIS COUPON! ——— 
Special 30-Day Approval 


Order 


Standard Rate & Data Service, 
536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


You may send wus—prepaid—the current 
number of Standard Rate & Data Service, 
together with all bulletins since it was is- 
sued, which we are to have the privilege 
of using 30 days. If we are not convinced 
of the value of this Service at the end of 
that time, we shall return the issue and our 
obligation is ended. Otherwise, you may 
consider us subscribers and send a revised 
copy each month for one year. The 
service is to be maintained by bulletins 
issued every other day. 


Tndividual Signing Order... ..<........05s005 


ROURREE -ROMEIODNE: oS oak cxkogumbuateacesbascon : 


i tibialis ia, dal Si 


When the Postman Whistles 


the sign on our door 
says welcome..... 


DITOR SALES MANAGEMENT: 
BE: there is anything I can do to 

show my appreciation of the 

great help SALES MANAGEMENT 
is to those of us in the business of 
selling, I will be most happy to con- 
tribute any material which might be 
of interest to you. 

From your interest in the Hart 
burner you will be pleased, I am sure, 
to learn that the past year has been 
by far the most successful of any in 
Hart’s history, and that after a week's 
session with our direct sales represen- 
tatives I am confident 1929 has even 
better things in store for us. Our 
sales force is small but our men are 
carefully chosen and are succeeding 
very well in putting over our proposi- 
tion under our keynote “policy—sin- 
cerity.”’ 

I have often had in mind calling 
on you folks at SALES MANAGEMENT, 
and some time I hope in the near 
future to do so.—A. E. MacInnis, 
President, Preferred Oil Burners, Inc., 
Peoria, Illinois. 


going somewhere... .. 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: The 
last issue of SALES MANAGEMENT ar- 
rived this morning and you have some 
good stuff in it. It looks as though 
you fellows are certainly getting there. 
—L. I’. Calahan, Secretary, Periodical 
Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 


Mr. Shibley and salesmen. . . 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: Re- 
ferring to your recent letter regarding 
the statement made by Mr. Shibley in 
his book with reference to the future 
of traveling salesmen: Not being a 
prophet or the son of a prophet, I 
cannot tell whether or not Mr. Shibley 
is right, but I think he is a wise man 
or a reckless one who will undertake 
to tell what the conditions surround- 
ing the distribution of merchandise 
will be ten years hence. 

(In “The New Way to New 
Profits,” Fred W. Shibley said: ‘The 
modern traveling salesman is not keep- 
ing pace with the rapidly accelerating 


movement in marketing and distribu- 
tion. Perhaps this is not wholly his 
fault. Nevertheless, it can be pre- 
dicted with a reasonable assurance that 
traveling salesmen will be few in num- 
ber ten years from this time. Buyer 
and seller, as the rule and not the 
exception, are going to see the ab- 
surdity of paying unnecessary distrib- 
uting expense. The retail distribut- 
ing store of the mail-order house is 
setting a standard of efficiency and 
economy in distribution that must be 
met by all its competitors. More- 
over, it is evident that the services of 
traveling salesmen will no longer be 
required when the mass _ producing, 
buying, and distributing chains are 
complete. The telephone and the air- 
plane will aid in their elimination.’”’) 

I cannot believe that the time will 
come, in the life of the present gen- 
eration, at least, when salesmen will 
be entirely eliminated. I do believe, 
however, that the number of salesmen 
used will be greatly decreased, and on 
the other hand, I am quite sure that 
those who remain on the job will 
have to change their tactics and work 
on a higher plane than they are now 
doing. Unfortunately, Mr. Shibley’s 
statement that traveling salesmen are 
not keeping pace with the times, is 
in all too many cases true, and I think 
is true as a general proposition. In 
fact, we as sales managers, and sales- 
men, will have to recognize this fact 
and adjust ourselves to meet these 
changed and changing conditions. 

However, I believe that the fault is 
not entirely with the salesmen even 
where the latter are falling down, but 
in large measure it is the fault of sales 
managers who are not getting a big 
enough vision of their jobs and are 
not visioning the new day and its re- 
quirements to their men. 

In a discussion held in my office a 
few days ago by our sales manager and 
our department managers I said that | 
believed the time was coming when 
salesmen would have to be vastly more 
than what so many of them have been 
—mere order takers; that they would 
have to be merchants and that moré 
time would have to be spent educating 
the dealers on their individual lines 
and along broad lines of merchandis- 

(Continued on page 156) 
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300 Compensation Plans for 
Salesmen and How They Work 


CAREFUL checking of reports 
on recent changes in compen- 
sation plans, from nearly four 
hundred leading companies in 

widely divergent lines of business, 
shows several very definite trends in 
present-day policies governing payment 
of salesmen. 

The first and most obvious conclu- 
sion after a study of these reports, is 
that, in the great majority of lines, the 
straight salary plan is regarded as ob- 
solescent and has been discarded as a 
wasteful and ineffective method. The 
second trend is a marked tendency to- 
ward the establishment of bonus ar- 
rangements to encourage well balanced 
sales effort, to reward men for especi- 
ally fine performance in any depart- 
ment of selling and to furnish them 
with an incentive to put into every 
pound of work that little additional 
ounce of effort which so often brings 
such highly profitable returns. A third 
feature of interest is the marked suc- 
cess, on the part of some manufactur- 
ers, in basing remuneration for each 
salesman directly on the amount of 
profit his work returns to the company. 
And, finally, out of the total number 
of reports on successful plans now in 
operation, a large majority of them are 
found to involve some combination of 
these three factors; salary or drawing 
account, commission and bonus. 

Of the total number reporting not 
one company has changed over within 
recent months, from any other plan 
of compensation, to a straight salary 
arrangement. Two have changed to 
what they call straight salary, but the 
reports in each case, show slight quali- 
fying factors. In one of these cases— 


Because of the insistent demand for more informa- 
tion about tested compensation plans for salesmen, 
Sales Management has conducted a survey of 
methods in use in nearly four hundred leading com- 


panies in various lines of business. 


Three articles 


will present the findings of this investigation; subse- 
quent articles will explain the details of several plans 
in use by individual companies in different fields. 


that of a concern selling poultry and 
bee-keeping supplies, a change was 
made two years ago, from salary and 
commission to straight salary. ‘At the 
time this change was made,” states one 
of the officers of the company, ‘each 
salesman’s salary was increased to more 
than his previous average salary and 
commission combined. We have found 
it more practical to pay our salesmen a 
monthly salary commensurate with 
their individual ability.” However, in 
this case, the company has several 
items in the line on which they pay 
commission per unit sale. 

The other case is similar. The Pa- 
cific Power and Light Company, of 
Portland, Oregon, reports having 
changed from a combination salary 
and bonus plan to a straight salary, 
but occasional bonuses are offered, even 
under this arrangement, for pushing 
specific items. 

On the other hand, more than 
twenty companies have recently aban- 
doned the straight salary plan of pay- 
ment and gone over to some other 
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method, with, in several cases, marked 
improvement in sales and profits re- 
sulting. A radio parts manufacturer, 
for example, who abandoned straight 
salary in favor of a nominal drawing 
account against straight commission, 
says, “This new arrangement worked 
out excellently for us, and the men 
are now making more money.”” At the 
time of this change each salesman was 
given a larger territory. These men 
start on a $75-a-week drawing account, 
and commissions are increased as soon 
as their initial earnings exceed this 
amount. 

An 83-year old company in New 
England, Wilcox-Crittenden & Com- 
pany, manufacturing marine hardware 
and a line of related products, reports, 
“Until January 1, 1928, our salesmen 
were always paid on a straight salary 
basis. Then we changed to a plan of 
guaranteed salary plus bonus, the 
bonus being based upon a percentage 
of the total volume above an estab- 
lished quota set for each quarter of the 
year. We do not yet have a plan for 
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offering special rewards for pushing 
specific items or lines, but we intend 
to do something along this line soon.” 

The Metropolitan Supply Company 
of Cedar Rapids, lowa, manufacturers 
of school supplies, who threw out the 
straight salary plan in 1926, now pay 
their men a drawing account against 
commission. The commissions are 
adjusted on a sliding scale for different 
classifications of merchandise, the 
highest rate being paid on the com- 
pany’s own manufactured items. Sales- 
men are thus encouraged to push the 
lines which pay the greatest profit to 
the company. 

These instances are typical of what 
has happened in cases where the salary 
plan has been discontinued. 

The experience of another manufac- 
turer who two years ago became dis- 
satisfied with a salary and expense 
plan, is a good example of the ten- 
dency toward the incorporation of 
bonus arrangements in payment plans. 

“We changed our old salary and 
expense plan by establishing a quota 
for the year,” says the general sales 
manager of The Globe Ticket Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, ‘continuing to pay 
salary and expenses, but paying, in ad- 
dition, bonuses which increase as the 
total sales exceed the quota. In other 
words, the third 5 per cent increase 
pays a higher bonus than the first 5 
per cent. 

“In addition to our 
regular bonus we offer 
a special bonus on one 
particular class of 
goods in order to stim- 
ulate sales on this type 
of business. We do 
not pay this _ special 
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bonus, however, unless the total sales 
equal or exceed the established quota, 
the idea being to keep the men from 
concentrating on this particular line.” 
Only four companies out of the en- 
tire number reporting found fault with 
a bonus plan as a non-producer. “Our 
regular basis is salary,’ says the sales 
manager of a New York firm of man- 
ufacturers’ direct representatives. ‘In 
1928 we offered a bonus to increase 
sales, but it is not working out very 
satisfactorily.” A Wisconsin execu- 
tive of a radio parts concern says flat- 
ly, “If we have to pay a bonus to make 
a man work, we do not want him; we 
get good men who make good money 
without the bonus plan.” A_ third 
vote against bonuses comes from the 
president of a shoe manufacturing 
company in the Middle West. ‘‘Bon- 
uses are N. G. with us,” he says. ‘Our 
experience has been that the bonus 
plan works out as a bribe for effort 
and in the long run does not pay.” 
While the bonus isn’t, of course, a 
panacea for all sales department ills, 
still it does seem to be a flexible adapt- 
able tool which is being turned by the 
great majority of companies to meet a 
variety of exigencies. To encourage 


the building-up of territory one of the 
country’s largest paint makers pays a 
monthly bonus for any increase the ter- 
ritory shows over sales for the same 
month in the preceding year. 


A marked tendency was noted in this 
survey toward the establishment of bonus 
arrangements to encourage well-balanced 
sales effort, to reward men for especially 
fine performance and to furnish them 
with an incentive to put into every 
pound of work that little additional 
ounce of effort which so often brings 
such highly profitable returns. 


A California broker and manufac- 
turers’ agent, the W. T. Pidwell Com- 
pany, bases a monthly bonus on a point 
system, with the idea of getting his 
men to do a well-rounded sales job. 
A new placement means so many 
points, a repeat order so many, a deal- 
er display so many, and so forth. A 
show case and fixture company dropped 
the straight commission plan and went 
over to a salary and bonus arrangement 
whereby the men receive $200 a 
month, with 14 per cent bonus on all 
sales not reported, 1 per cent on sales 
previously reported, and 2 per cent 
on sales in excess of a $35,000 annual 
sales volume. ‘Reported’ means list- 
ed on prospect reports. 

A Detroit dealer in automobile 
trucks pays a bonus to salesmen who 
can induce prospects to keep their 
used truck as a spare instead of trading 
it in. A large number of companies 
reported a bonus of 3 to 6 per cent 
on sales each month over a quota, the 
purpose being to insure a consistent 
monthly production. A good example 
of this is the arrangement used by the 
Majestic Electric Appliance Company 
of San Francisco. Salesmen for this 
company work on a commission basis, 
with an extra bonus for reaching a set 
quota, and special bonuses on certain 
items measured by the volume sold. 

In these cases, one sales manager 
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points out, it is extremely important 
that the quota be carefully set, and 
established at a point where it is with- 
in reach of the average man—it must 
not be so high that the salesman feels 
he fas only one chance in a hundred 
of making it, and therefore he doesn’t 
really try to make it. “Our men all 
do their best work after they have 
passed their quotas. That is when 
their latent ability really begins to 
show up,” this executive declares. 

One of the most significant develop- 
ments brought out in this study of 
compensation plans is the experiment- 
ing being done by a number of ag- 
gressive companies in basing either the 
entire compensation plan, or some fac- 
tor in it (the bonus or the commission, 
for example) on profits: some of these 
arrangements are proving unusally sat- 
isfactory. 

Here’s the way one of them works: 
The Standard Paper Company of Ta- 
coma, Washington, pays salesmen a 
salary, and offers a bonus for three 
different lines of accomplishment: first, 
on the basis of gross profit returned ; 
second, on accomplishment in raising 
the amount of the average sale; and 
third, on dollar volume of trade ex- 
pansion. 


How It Works 


A salesman receives a bonus of 40 
per cent of the gain his business shows 
(in percentage) in gross profit to the 
company, over the preceding year. If, 
in 1926 the gross profit on Mr. Blake's 
business was 17.5 per cent, and in 1927 
he raised it to 19.1 per cent, Mr. 
Blake receives a bonus for the year of 
40 per cent of 1.6 per cent of his gain 
in gross profit-dollars. 

The bonus based on raising the av- 
erage sale is payable according to this 
scale: 
$50 to raise average sale 5 per cent. 

$75 to raise average sale 10 per cent. 
$100 to raise average sale 15 per cent. 
$200 to raise average sale 20 per cent. 

The third bonus, paid according to 
gain in dollars volume, is paid thus: 

$100 for volume increase to $5,000. 

$175 for volume increase, $5,000 to 
$10,000. 

$352.50 for volume increase, $10,- 
000 to $100,000. 

In this company new men start in 
small-volume territories, and the base 
rate of salary depends on the volume 
the company thinks the territory should 
ptoduce. The lowest paid salesman on 
the force sells about $25,000 yearly, 
while the highest paid man sells more 
than $100,000. 

_ In addition to the above compensa- 
ton arrangement, this same concern 
funs a contest every year during No- 
vember and December to clean up 


stocks before inventory and four prizes 
are offered on a list of slow moving 
items, first for selling the greatest va- 
riety of items; second, for selling the 
second greatest variety of items, third, 
for selling the largest volume of those 
items, and fourth, for selling the larg- 
est number of individual orders. 

The thing that commends the type 
of bonus plan in use by this company 
is that it gives every man a number of 
chances for extra rewards, and it does 
not greatly handicap any of the men. 


salary is based on sales cost per man. 
‘““We may increase a man’s salary twice 
in four months if his sales costs goes 
down,” he says. Which, of course, is 
only another way of saying that a 
man’s salary is raised as the profits 
from his work increase. 

Another company reporting uses a 
straight commission plan with the com- 
mission varying on each item in a line 
directly in proportion to the profit that 
item returns to the house. The Har- 
ris Woodson Company, confectionery 


How can the compensation plan be adjusted when 


we need more volume? 


Do the so-called “incentive” factors in compensa- 


tion plans really pay? 


How do leading companies set salaries for new men, 
and what provision do they make for raising 


those salaries? 


Is it better to pay bonuses yearly, semi-yearly or at 


short intervals? 


How successful are payment plans based on profits? 
Flat versus sliding commission—which is better? 
These are some of the questions answered in this 


investigation. 


In plans where a bonus is paid on dol- 
lar volume only, one man who sold 
less than any of the top-notchers may 
have produced the type of business 
that was more profitable to the com- 
pany than any of the men above him, 
yet he would not get a reward that 
compared favorably with theirs. Con- 
sider, also, the incentive the second 
part of this plan holds out for men 
to build up old accounts; consider how 
it encourages them to check up more 
carefully to see that they are getting 
all the business possible from buy- 
ers, before rushing on to the next pros- 
pect, leaving their selling job only half 
done. 

In the case of this company the bon- 
uses are distributed only once a year, 
but the sales manager expresses the be- 
lief that it would be better to pay them 
more often. 

R. M. Tussing, president, The Vic- 
tor Safe Company, describes his pay- 
ment plan in a slightly different man- 
ner, but the profit principle is the 
same. Here the men are paid a salary 
and bonus, but the salary is the item 
that varies with the profits—or as the 
president of the firm describes it, the 


manufacturers of Lynchburg, Virginia, 
several years ago abandoned a salary 
and bonus plan then in effect and 
changed over to drawing account and 
commission, with extra commission on 
the profitable items. 

The Pioneer Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio, a concern 
that makes mops and paint products, 
has still another variation of the pay- 
on-profits plan. Compensation is 
based on average weekly profit and not 
on the returns from any particular lines 
of goods. Each man receives a basic 
salary and expense allowance. In ad- 
dition to this he gets a check each 
month based on a quota sheet which is 
attached to his contract. This quota 
sheet shows salaries ranging from $100 
a month to $5,000 a year, and the 
amount of profit which has to be made 
to justify the payment of each salary 
in the scale. 

Perhaps the best recommendation 
for any bonus or commission plan 
based on profit is that it serves auto- 
matically to give a definite direction to 
each man’s work. With a crew of 
men working on straight salary, or on 

(Continued on page 158) 
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“One of the four principal duties of our salesmen is checking 
dealers’ stocks for freshness; every package is dated when it 
goes out of the factory, and no tea is allowed to get old on 


the dealer’s shelf. 


Thus we catch complaints before they 


ever materialize and save the company many thousands of 
dollars in good will.” 


HE sales record of the Salada 

Tea Company is not spectacular 

in the sense that any unique 

sales strategy has suddenly been 
responsible for an enormous increase 
in annual volume. To say, however, 
that since 1892, when the product was 
first introduced into the American 
market, sales have increased every 
year over the previous year is to imply 
the existence of sales and advertising 
policies which must somehow, even in 
the face of divergent market problems 
and shifting competitive situations, be 
fairly certain as business-getters. 

After thirty-six years of tea-selling 
the basic policies through which we 
developed distribution and sustained 
sales volume on our product have un- 
dergone little change. Briefly, these 


policies may be summarized in this 
way: 

1. The persistent adherence to the 
principle of quality in the product as 
the foundation of all sales work. We 
give dealers and consumers a blanket 


guarantee on the freshness of stocks. 

2. Intensive sales work with even 
the smallest dealer who handles our 
goods. Every dealer is contacted once 
every six weeks or oftener. 

3. Unflagging year-round advertis- 
ing, concentrated almost exclusively 
in newspapers covering every city and 
town where we have distribution. 

Our newspaper advertising began 
shortly after our first territory was 
broken, and it has continued practical- 
ly without interruption to the present 
time. Today we are using about 600 
newspapers, two or three times a week, 
in almost as many cities. Schedules 
run regularly the year around. While 
we have done a little advertising in 
other media at various times, and while 
it may not necessarily be true of some 
other types of products, the news- 
papers seem best adapted to the pur- 
pose of our sales work. This is true 
partially because our distribution is 
developed around individual urban 
markets, and the papers in those areas 
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How Six 
Hundred 
Newspapers 
Help to Build 


Sales for 


Salada Tea 


BY EDGAR PINTO 


General Manager, and 


HERBERT CLARIDGE 
Advertising Manager, Salada Tea C om pan), 


Boston, Massachusetts 


seem to give us the type of coverage 
needed in the sale of a food product 
such as ours with the most flexibility 
and the least waste. 

What we call our ‘‘national distribu- 
tion” is more accurately considered as 
the sum total of our distribution in 
these various markets. At this point 
perhaps the question that naturally 
arises is, how do we select the cities 
in which we advertise? The answer is 
that there is no arbitrary size-limit for 
such cities; the decision to enter any 
market depends on the promise shown 
by any particular market. In New 
England, where our distribution is very 
complete, we are advertising in many 
very small towns. And our adver- 
tising dovetails exactly with our dis- 
tribution—that is, we advertise in every 
city where we have distribution. 

Considering advertising, as we do, 
purely as a sales tool, we determine 
our appropriation not on the basis of 
a set percentage of last year’s gross 
sales, but purely on the basis of what 
we think we need to spend to develop 
the new territories and hold the old 
territories. Advertising, to our way of 
thinking, is not something to be “af- 
forded” at certain seasons, not a matter 
of vanity or luxury or extravagance. It 
is a method for buying business, just 
as the operation of our sales force is 
a method for buying business. In 
order to build volume at a profit, we 
could not afford not to advertise. In 
common with progressive sales policies 
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Salada type of 
advertising has 
changed little in 
thirty-two years. 
At the left is an 
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When lists are revised at the begin- 
ning of the year, one of the things we 
take into careful consideration is the 
recommendation of our branch manag- 
ers as to the media to be used in their 
local territories. We feel that since 
our branch managers are there on the 
ground, working with local dealers, 
and otherwise in constant first-hand 
touch with local conditions, they are 
in a position to make sound recom. 
mendations on the papers used there. 
Our branch managers are men of intel- 
ligence and ability, and we have every 
reason to trust their judgment and to 
give their wishes strong consideration 
in laying out the year’s sales and ad- 
vertising program. Just within the last 
few weeks, for example, we dropped 
an evening paper in a certain city and 
put on in its place a morning paper, 
solely on the recommendation of the 
man in charge of our branch in that 
market. 

One of the most interesting angles 
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A Perfect Tea 


: Vo EZ For years SALADA has been known 
as perfect tea. The blend has 
Oa ees remained unchanged—it 
"ia | eis cannot be improved. 


--“SALADA" 


TEA 


“Fresh from the Gardens” 560 


This chart gives a graphic report of the steadily expanding sales 
volume which has been the fruit of the Salada sales and advertising 
policies. 


in many other fields, most of our ad- 
vertising is bought for immediate 
profit; some of it is bought as an in- 
vestment which pays out later. This is 
only another way of saying that we are 
thinking not only of profits for the 
current year, but we are thinking also 
of profits for the years to come. 

The number of papers employed in 
our sales work in any given city, i 
harmony with the general sdeeiaiile 
policy, is determined by what we think 
we need to spend to develop and hold 
the particular market under considera- 
‘ion. It may be two papers, as in 
Chicago, or it may be five, as in Bos- 
con, our home market, or one in Lin- 


coln, Nebraska, or eight in New York. 
Changing market conditions demand 
frequent changes in schedules, of 
course; in one city where we were us- 
ing two newspapers, for example, we 
found trade and consumers still in- 
different after the first year’s sales 
work. We therefore put on a house- 
to-house sampling campaign, the type 
where a woman presents the housewife 
with the sample and makes a two or 
three-minute sales talk. At the same 
time we added another newspaper to 
the schedules already running in that 
city. Sales responded satisfactorily, 
and three papers are still carrying 
Salada tea advertising in that market. 
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of our newspaper advertising next to 
the rather remarkable persistence with 
which we have stuck to it for thirty- 
six years is our belief in one type of 
copy: the poster, reminder style in 
small or medium-sized space. Repro- 
duced with this article is an advertise- 
ment which appeared in 1897. Be- 
side it is an ase ent appearing 
currently in many papers. At the time 
a new territory is broken the size of 
these ads may be increased a little, 
but we have never, at any time, gone 
in for half pages or full pages, or 
anything more spectacular. 

In making up our lists our problem 
is simplified to the extent that almost 
every American family is a logical 
prospect for our product. We have, 
however, given a preference to evening 
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Mme. Helena Rubinstein 


story of my packages without tell- 

ing the story of my salons and vice 

versa. They are as definitely and 
inextricably related as I to my for- 
bears in the Old World. For out of 
the salons grew the package, then the 
demand for more salons and packages, 
and eventually wide but protected dis- 
tribution of products which originally 
I had not the slightest intention of 
offering for commercial distribution. 

I am told that my packages excite 
comment, surprise and admiration, and 
among some business men arouse the 
suspicion that I have taken undue lib- 
erties with package conventionalities. 
It has been said that I lean topheavily 
toward the modernistic art in both my 
packages and salons; that I am very 
daring and yet, they also say, I have 
attained some virtuosity in creating 
packages that are brilliant but not 
flashy, and which are in great demand. 

If I know a little bit about Ameri- 
can business men I detect that this 
interest in my packages is a rather sub- 
tle bit of misdirection. I surmise that 


I: is quite impossible to tell the 


what they really would like to know 
is this; how does it happen that a 
woman with an Old World back- 


I Build Today’s Business on 
Day-After-Tomorrow’s Ideas 


As told to Howard McLellan 


BY HELENA RUBINSTEIN 
Mme. Helena A. Rubinstein, New York City 


Helena Rubinstein’s career has been remarkable in 
many respects. Thirty years ago she was practically 
penniless in Cracow, Poland, where she was born. 
Today she occupies a unique position in the busi- 


ness world. Last year the net profits from her busi- 


ness were $1,000,000 and yet for years she fought 
against commercial distribution of her products. 
In this article she discusses her packages and her 
salons, both of which represent daring departures 
in the fields of manufacture and distribution. 


ground opened her first American 
Salon in 1914, purely as a convenience 
to a few American women, and, after 
much persuasion, franchised the sale of 
her products in a restricted way and at 
the close of the fiscal year of 1928 
shows profits of approximately $1,- 
000,000 net for that year? 

The color combinations on my 
packages perhaps excite the most spec- 
ulation. Black and silver, the orig- 
inal colors, were an adaptation of 
the colors of the former Austrian Em- 
pire about which I had seen and heard 
much as a child in Cracow and a great 
deal more when I became a resident in 
Vienna. If I had not chosen beauty 
as a metier, I imagine that I should 
have taken up painting. I was con- 
scious as a child of a pictorial urge 
within me. 

The colors, black and silver, which 
I originally chose, satisfied my artistic 
impulse and were not selected with any 
idea of commercial gain which might 
result. The fact is, though perhaps 
difficult for an industrial-minded man 
to imagine, that fortuitous commercial 
benefits came as an expression of na- 
ture. 

I am aware that packages usually are 
planned to meet some subtle merchan- 
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dising policy, but in my experience 
the reverse has been true. For many 
years in Europe, and, until only ten 
years ago in America, my products 
were sold only through my own salons. 
My clientele in Europe had been the 
nobility and those privileged to move 
in the small circles countenanced by 
royalty and their courts. My salons in 
Europe for many years refused and 
still refuse to sell through shops and 
department stores. The patrons of my 
salons in America were the elite who 
had learned of my salons through their 
travels abroad. 

My packages were not conceived 
with the benefits of commercialization 
in view. Twenty-five years ago black 
and silver may have been considered 
unattractive for merchandising pur- 
poses, but I have not altered the com- 
bination except, in keeping with mod- 
ern trend, to add the now familiar 
touch of red which bears my name. 
The red was added to brighten up the 
package. There is a warm formality 
about the color and a brightness. It 
fits into the mode. It is modernistic 
and apropos of the modernistic shapes 
and designs of my packages. 

A great many considerations enter 
into the creation of my packages. First 
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of all, they must conform to the color 
schemes which I have adopted. These 
colors also provide greater visibility, 
which is a distinct advantage in to- 
day's merchandising. Then they must 
harmonize with many trends: the 
mode in woman’s dress, her coiffure 
and the changing lines in almost 
everything a woman uses. The con- 
tours of some of my highest-priced 
packages show sweeping curves; our 
bottles are indeed pronounced in this 
respect. Other packages like the Chi- 
nese Temple powder container, rise 
to sharp angles. They were purposely 
created in this way to accustom women 
to the new contours, new shades and 
the more youthful appearance which 
the modernistic supplies. My products 
are no longer confined to the ordinary 
uses to which dermatological prepara- 
tions were once limited. Motoring, 
swimming, athletics, the larger sphere 
into which modern women enter, call 
for a wider use of sports clothes and 
my packages take this trend into con- 
sideration. 

Moreover packages must meet, in- 
deed they must even precede, the 
changing trends in display. They must 
not only blend with the modernistic 
trends in my salons but with the new 
type of window and show case ar- 
rangements in shops and the advent of 
the modernistic into the design of 
homes, boudoirs and the toilet wares 
modern women use. The ensemble 
ea now so prevalent and so success- 
‘ul IT foresaw and created new pack- 
es to meet it. Thus a package pol- 

(Continued on page 154) 


“The contours of some of 
my highest-priced pack- 
ages show sweeping curves. 
Others, like the Chinese 
Temple powder container, 
rise to sharp angles.” 


“J insist on the mod- 
ernistic not only in 
the packages and ad- 
vertising but in the 
design and decoration of 
the salons, even those 
outside New York 
City,” says Mme. 
Rubinstein. Above and 
to the right are two 
typical Rubinstein 
salons in which it is 
interesting to note 
there is a complete ab- 
sence of any product 
displays. 
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The Water Lily 
Fashion Compact, 
an arrangement of 
three small com- 
pacts each of a 
different color, was 
created to meet the 
ensemble idea, 
which is now so 
prevalent. 


This is the first of a group of articles 
which will make detailed analyses of 
big industrial markets. Each gen- 
eral discussion of a particular market 
will be followed by a fact article re- 
lating the actual experiences of some 
company that has been successful in 


selling to that particular industry. 
The first deals with the bus field. 
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Riding on Rubber—What It Means 
to the Sales Manager 


ITHIN a period of five 

short years American in- 

dustry has witnessed the 

growth of two giants whose 
industrial structure has been shaped 
by the ever-growing demands of the 
general public which has stated its 
preference in terms that cannot be 
ignored. These giants are radio and 
highway transportation by motor 
coaches. The latter is commonly 
termed the Bus Industry. 

Just as the public has demanded 
music from the air, so has that same 
public developed the urge to ride on 
rubber. Manufacturers in both lines 
of industry have been put to a severe 
test to keep pace with a growth that 
has stimulated research, refined manu- 
facturing methods and introduced con- 
stant improvements in design. Just as 
radio has developed from crude tre- 


(In compiling the statistics used in this ar- 
ticle the author is indebted to publish- 1 re- 
ports issued by the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Electric Railway Journal, Bus Trans- 
portation and studies by Dominick & Dom- 
inick. ) 


ceiving sets and mediocre broadcasting 
to the present era of all-electric models 
and gigantic chain stations, so has the 
bus industry grown from unregulated 
jitney service to the network of lux- 
urious motor coaches connecting our 
cities, serving the needs of mass trans- 
portation in great populated centers 
and influencing directly public welfare, 
industrial activity and the rapid devel- 
opment of sparse sections of the 
country into prosperous, populated 
communities. Both babes were left 
on the doorstep at about the same 
time. Scrawny at first, they respond- 
ed rapidly to nourishment and grew 
up side by side. 

The bus industry was prefaced by 
the private automobile. People re- 
sponded to the sensation of “riding 
on rubber’ and the introduction 
of motor coaches found the public 
ready. As a means of transportation 
the bus had only to develop refine- 
ments of comfort and luxury secured 
at high speeds in order to gain 
passengers. It is a long jump from 
early type box car bodies mounted on 
truck chassis to the luxurious parlor 
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car models seen today. Many years 
ago buses were operated, but it was 
not until chassis and body manufac- 
turers cooperated in the effort to give 
the public real service that the bus 
as a motor vehicle came into its own. 
Today one can sleep in certain de luxe 
coaches operating over distance routes, 
enjoy tasty meals served by a com- 
petent chef and travel in true Pull- 
man comfort. 

Not so many years ago the jitney 
was a real problem. Private car 
owners, operating models ranging all 
the way from Fords to Lincolns, saw 
a way to rake in nickels and dimes 
by operating over fixed routes, usually 
covering short hauls in local communi- 
ties. A menace to safety, regulatory 
measures became necessary, but the 
riding public had secured its taste. 
While most of the jitneys were un- 
comfortable and often overcrowded, 
they were at least quick and con- 
venient.. Sensing the pulse of the 
riding public, a horde of independent 
Operators sprung up, ready to buy 
buses on a shoestring and service a 
route. 
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Comparing 1924 to 1927 we find a 
jump in the number of operating com- 
panies from 9,675 to 22,611. 

In 1922 there were approximately 
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The extent of 


ee I 4; 20,000 buses in operation, while 
\ fo ern ong distance —=-_- 6,000 represents the approximate 
Saunt tenors motor bus figure in use today. 
routes in the 


Perhaps the most surprising figure 
of all will be found in the miles of 
regular scheduled routes covered as 
compared to the regular route mileage 


United States 
is illustrated in 
the map at the 


left. ; The maintained by the steam railroads of 
heavy lines in- the country. The mileage on sched- 
dicate _coast- 


uled bus routes now totals 270,000, as 
contrasted with 257,000 for the rail- 
roads. 

According to Dominick & Domi- 
nick: “It is estimated that a 1920 
passenger traffic today would add 


| to-coast routes. 
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Many such operators as tried their 
luck were drawn from different fields. 
Some made a go of it and others 
failed miserably, due to lack of trans- 
portation knowledge and maintenance 
facilities—for it costs money to keep 
a bus on the road. And yet the 
public rode. Large independent com- 
panies saw the vision and organized 
on a broad scale with proper financial 
backing. Electric railways saw the 
light and swung into line, adopting 
the bus as an ally. Steam railroads 
linked buses with rail transportation. 
The little red schoolhouses in rural 
sections began to close their doors and 
make way for the consolidated school, 
to which children were carried by 
buses feeding a radius of ten to fifteen 
miles. Sight-seeing companies ex- 
panded their activities and almost 
overnight, as it were, the motor car- 
viet industry came into its own. 

Figures only can show the growth 
of bus transportation. The figures 
given are as of January 1, 1928, as 
tie total compilation for the last 


Courtesy, B. G O. Railroad 


It is a long jump from early 


type box car bodies mounted on truck chassis 


to the luxurious parlor car models seen today. 


twelve months is not yet available. 
As growth is continuing steadily it is 
safe to add a reasonable percentage to 
bring the statistics up to date. 

In 1923 a total of 1,000,000,000 
passengers rode on motor carriers, 
whereas 2,525,000,000 were carried 
during 1927. 
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Motor buses carry B. & O. pas- 
sengers from several convenient- 
ly-situated waiting rooms in 
New York City to the trains on 
the other side of the Hudson at 
Jersey City. The recently opened 
42nd Street waiting room is 
shown in the center above. 
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$400,000,000 to the present railroad 
revenues. 

While on this subject of bus opera- 
tion by steam railroads let us quote 
further from this same survey: “The 
situation was very much the same as 
that which the railroads faced in re- 
gard to motor trucks. In long hauls 
the competition was not important, 
but for short distances the bus and 
truck offered a cheap and flexible serv- 
ice for both passengers and freight 
and could handle the less-than-car- 
load freight more economically. The 
average motor-bus fare in the United 
States is stated to be 25 per cent 
lower than on any other commercial 
vehicle as a result of lower operating 
costs. 

“To operate a small local train a 
mile costs approximately $1.25. To 
operate a motor bus costs from 25 to 
30 cents. The ratio is thus not far 
from 5 to 1. Fuel costs, which aver- 
age 23 cents a mile for the train, are 
but three cents for the auto bus. The 
number of employes needed in opera- 
tion is, of course, very much less, and 
wages per mile are but four cents for 
the bus as compared with 38 cents for 
the railroad train. In a survey made 
by Boston & Maine Railroad the cost 
of operating a steam passenger train, 
without any charge for roadway or rail 
maintenance, was set at $1.59 a mile. 
The cost of operating gasoline rail 
cars was 72 cents a mile and motor 
buses 29 cents a mile. . 


Railroad Cooperation 

“The railway’s answer to this prob- 
lem, as with the motor truck, has been 
that of cooperation rather than com- 
petition, wherever possible. The use 
of buses by steam railways jumped 
from scarcely 100 at the end of 1924 
to more than 1,000 now, and there are 
sixty-four railroads now maintaining a 
bus service.” 

In the same mar 
railway has come tc iu.2 bus as 
an ally. Approxim:..\y 272 electric 
railways and subsidiaries operate over 
8,500 buses on 18,500 miles of sched- 
uled route and carry 1,085,000,000 
passengers. 

Naturally, at the start, electric rail- 
ways viewed motor coach operation 
with some skepticism. With revenues 
already cut by the jitney, the stronger 
competition advanced by independent 
bus operators loomed on the horizon. 
What the industry needed, and soon 
came to see, was the fact that the bus 
was in reality a friend to be cultivated 
and put to work on behalf of their 
systems. In short, a program of self- 
education was needed. Due in part 
to the educational advertising done by 
certain prominent bus manufacturers, 


e electric 


and by individual research within 
their own companies and organiza- 
tions, electric railway companies began 
to harness the bus as a willing and 
profitable servant, employing it for 
specific purposes. Among these spe- 
cialized uses are the following: 

Extension Service: Often a street 
railway company is faced with the 
problem of extending its service to 
cover growing communities that 
spring up beyond the end of a car 
line. To lay track costs approximately 
$50,000 a mile for single track and 
$100,000 a mile for double. A tre- 
mendous saving can be effected by 
feeding the electric cars with buses. 

Rehabilitation: Often on some short 
line, trackage and overhead equipment 
fall into poor condition. Such a line 
may be non-profitable, but must be 
serviced in order to retain the com- 
pany’s franchise. Tearing down 
overhead and substituting bus service 
may be far less expensive than making 
the necessary repairs. 

Express vs. Local Service: In many 
cities the street railway company serves 
the transportation needs of factory 
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workers whose plants lie in the ou- 
skirts, beyond the shopping and bus:- 
ness sections of town. Bus service 
parallel to the car lines often solv: ; 
a problem when the street cars run 
as expresses during the rush hours ani| 
the buses operate on local schedule. 

Conventions, Amusement Parks avd 
Sports: In this type of special service 
the company transports convention 
crowds by buses, carries passengers to 
amusement centers and handles crowds 
at ball games. 

Closing the Loop: Often a system 
of trackage will form the shape of a 
large loop with a section uncompleted. 
Bus service closes the gap and saves 
the cost of building track, plus over- 
head equipment. 

Complete Substitution of Buses for 
Street Cars: Often a public utility 
deficit can be turned into public utility 
profit by changing over to a 100 per 
cent motor coach operation in place 
of street cars. Such a drastic substi- 
tution was made recently at Danbury, 
Connecticut. Street car patronage was 
constantly declining. Track and roll- 

(Continued on page 162) 


How Bus Operating Companies Figure 
Revenue and Costs 


Item 
Operating Revenue ........ 
Operating Expense 
Taxes 
Net Operating Income .. 
Revenue Passengers . . 
Transfer Passengers . . 


Average Fare ............ 
Route Miles Operated 
Total Mileage 


Passenger Revenue ............. 


9 Months Per Coach 
Period Mile 

. 24 CSROS E2125 28.44 

a 76,644.15 20.73 

PhS ith 5,789.47 E97 

Sat oas 22,687.63 6.14 
bee RS 1,078,058 
Pn be ate 122,855 
is ow OOS ITT 
¢ S ariee £% 9.6 
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369,627 miles 


Operating Costs. 


Item 
Drivers 
Gas and Oil 
Garage Labor and Expense 
Superintendence and Misc. . . 


Total Transportation 


Maintenance of Buildings and Equipment. . 


Depreciation 


Total Maintenance 


General Officers and Office Supplies 


Insurance and Damages 


Total General 


Legal and Other Expenses ....... 
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9 Months Per Coach 
Period Mile 
wi tei te enprebt $21,128.65 ¥.72 
10,366.63 2.80 
6,525.09 bas 7 
L het ea 3,159.74 85 
5 & ats hes $41,180.11 11.14 
S 97 x995 2.64 
ere 7,392.54 2.00 
bn alters Gach $17,152.47 4.64 
corr. $ 7,720.00 2.09 
seikitn, gd. 9,027.43 2.44 
ne, oe 2K 1,564.15 42 
tad soa ee $18,311.57 4.95 
ate PeLae! $76,644.15 20.73 
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New York Financial Lineage Gains 


20 Per Cent in 1928 


HE stock market boom of 1928 

was accompanied by a marked 

advance in newspaper financial 

advertising. The dailies of 
New York City, where much of this 
advertising originates, carried 12,361,- 
000 lines, against 10,230,000 lines in 
1927, a gain of more than a full fifth, 
and similar increases were recorded in 
most of the other cities in which 
financial advertising appears in con- 
siderable volume. Compared with 
1926, the New York financial lineage 
was up 29 per cent. 

Emphasis is given to this outstand- 
ing growth and its obvious cause by 
the fact that newspaper advertising as 
a whole in 1928 was not quite up to 
the mark of 1927, a year of slight 
general recession that extended into 
the first part of 1928, and fell dis- 
tinctly short of the peak volume of 
1926, a year of unprecedented busi- 
ness activity and prosperity. 


Held Center of Stage 


To say that the security market was 
the whole show last year would be to 
ignore the preponderant and more 
familiar industrial and trade activities 
which, in spite of minor fluctuations, 
have been going forward at unprece- 
dented pace ever since 1923. But it 
can hardly be denied that for pyro- 
technical display and unusual qualities 
the stock market of 1928 occupied the 
center of the stage. 

Apparently everyone all over the 
country had become interested in 
stocks. The “professionals,” as Wall 
Street calls the floor traders and others 
who buy and sell stocks day in and 
day out, though more active than ever, 
were literally swamped by the rush of 
“amateur” speculators and investors 
that swept away all old landmarks and 
traditions. 

The public, for whose advent Wall 
Street had often prayed in vain, had 
not only come in as in infrequent 
visits, it had never come before, but 
had actually taken possession. It 
seemed even to have brought with it 
its own supplies of credit. When the 
banks and the Federal Reserve system 
sought to regulate the invasion by 
calling loans and raising rates, the 
corporations poured their idle sur- 
Piases into Wall Street in such quan- 
tty that before the year was out the 
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Financial Advertising in New York Newspapers 
1928 


Morning 

and Sunday 
1 C7. Sen eae 7,415,886 
jC? 7 ee eer 6,093,703 
MAG csaisia gic oe is 5,808,241 


*Brooklyn papers included. 


In Magazines 


$2,968,696 
2,803,265 


Evening 
and Sunday* Total 
Number of lines 
4,945,320 12,361,206 
4,136,466 10,230,169 
3,752,949 9,561,190 
EP TAGI a cscs $2,898,842 


+Denney National Advertising Records; includes insurance. 


call loans of the Federal Reserve 
banks were dwarfed in comparison. 
At the beginning of the year the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks had a billion and 
a half dollars out in call loans, 
“others” (domestic corporations and 
foreign banks) less than a billion. In 
December the member bank loans had 
shrunk to little more than a billion, 
those of “others” had risen to two and 
a third billion. 

Wall Street is not unacquainted 
with booms. But beside the one we 
have been witnessing, all others that 
have gone before were trivial and 
short-lived. For this reason it has 
been talked about and written about 
more than anything else in a period 
of highly dramatic events. Millions 
of persons have been studying the 
financial pages that formerly hardly 
knew of their existence. Men, 
women and even children have discov- 
ered in tables of sales and quotations 
an interest that is not often won even 
by the writers on sporting events. 
Newspapers that formerly dismissed 
the stock market with a perfunctory 
column or two have felt constrained 
to treat it as the seat of vital news. 
In some papers the very ticker sym- 
bols, that used to be Greek to most 
people, have been spread in market 
reports as familiar labels. The old 
distinction between the classes who 
kept track of things financial and the 
masses who passed them by has been 
in large measure obliterated. 

In short, the buying and selling of 
securities has been thrust into the 
limelight with a blare of publicity that 
is probably without parallel. A few 
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years ago it was said that the Liberty 
Loan drives had turned us into a 
nation of investors, and the number 
of persons who, under the emotion 
of patriotic fervor, were persuaded to 
buy government bonds seemed to give 
sound warrant to that assertion. Then, 
however, the public bought till it hurt, 
not to make money, but to provide 
their country with the sinews of war. 

The enthusiasm for stocks, on the 
other hand, has been wholly for per- 
sonal ends. What seemed at first to 
be a speculative mania has lasted long 
enough on a great scale to develop 
into a habit. In a very real sense a 
great part of the population has be- 
come stock-conscious as it never was 
before. 

Small wonder that banking and in- 
vestment houses have seen in that state 
of the public mind rare opportunity 
to secure attention for what they have 
to say about their services and the 
securities they put out. The only cause 
for surprise over this phase of the 
development is that they have not 
gone further than they have. 

For what has happened in their field 
is a veritable revolution in mob psy- 
chology that has turned the thoughts 
of the many to what formerly con- 
cerned only the few. How imperfect- 
ly this has been realized is indicated 
by the fact that most financial adver- 
tisers, while increasing the space they 
have taken in newspapers and mag- 
azines, have, with few exceptions, 
stuck to the beaten paths as though 
nothing more unusual had occurred 
than a quickening of interest among 

(Continued on page 145) 


in 1928, according to the 
Denney National Advertising 


Records, 


than ever. 


involved 
penditure of $191,028,940, compared 
with $190,817,540 in 1927, a gain of 
$211,400, or 0.1 per cent. 
son by industry classifications reveals 
some sharp changes. (A table will be 
found on page 145). 

Drug and toilet advertising  re- 
mained in first place with a larger lead 
Among other very large 
advertisers there were ups and downs. 
Food made a substantial gain which 


the ex- 


Compari- 


was offset by a substantial loss in auto- 


mobiles. 


House furniture and fur- 


nishings and building materials moved 
up moderately. Soaps and _house- 
keepers’ supplies had a large gain, 
but clothing and dry goods had a 
counter-balancing loss, which was aug- 
mented by the decline in travel and 


amusement. 


In other classifications gains pre- 
dominated, with notable exceptions in 
radio, confectionery and soft drinks 
and paint and varnish. 

Newspaper lineage for the year 
was not quite up to the level of 1927 


National Magazine Advertising 
Up $211,400 in 1928 


DVERTISING in the magazines 


or 1926, but showed an upward trend 
in the last months of the year. Com- 
prehensive figures are not yet avail- 
able. Those for New York, compiled 
below, by months and main classifica- 
tions, are suggestive of the general 


tendency. 


Totals were improved by 0.8 per 


cent. 


Classified went back 3.6 per 


cent, due largely to a shrinkage in 
wants. National was up 4.7 per cent 
and local display was in larger volume, 
reflecting to some extent the very large 
gain in financial, which appears in 
both classifications. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


April 


June 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Total 


Cree 


. 87,549,665 


March . 
May . | _ 


July 


Oct. .. 
Nov. .... 
Dec. ... 


Total 


1928 
7,577,334 
6,375,548 
7,426,748 
8,049,540 
7,478,246 
6,884,320 
5,695,051 
5,512,956 
8,167,442 
8,440,650 
8,144,686 
7,797,144 


New York Newspaper Advertising* 


(Number of Lines) 
Morning and Sunday 


1927 
7,273,183 
6,179,902 
7,449,272 
7,573,414 
7,938,474 
7,068,142 
5,825,404 
5,686,844 
7,593,900 
8,783,116 
7,796,288 
7,116,474 


National 
1928 1927 
1,990,826 1,681,382 
1,536,719 1,416,604 
1,907,118 1,815,066 
197 1,262 1,809,038 
1,799,992 1,953,766 
1,840,590 1,957,760 
1,388,054 1,554,108 
1,250,106 1,559:355:22 
1,820,588 1,800,124 
2,096,522 2,082,910 
2,085,086 1,885,598 
1,801,766 1,636,448 


Local Display 


1928 
4,301,356 
3,670,518 
4,202,440 
4,626,160 
4,240,672 
3,738,578 
3,097,750 
3,082,468 
4,774,536 
4,782,530 
4,759,942 
4,893,558 


1927 
4,313,664 
3,572,866 
4,159,698 
4,269,456 
4,365,838 
3,714,384 
3,004,854 
3,088,908 
4,249,560 
5,076,826 
4,620,584 
4,460,888 


Classified 
1928 1927 
1,285,152 132785087 
1,168,312 1,190,432 
1;5:17;190 1,474,508 
1,452,118 1,494,980 
1,437,582 1,618,870 
1,305,152 1,395,998 
12093247 1,206,442 
1,180,382 1,244,414 
PS7ISTS 1,544,216 
1,561,598 1,623,380 
1,299,658 1,290,106 
1,101,820 1,019,138 


Total 


1928 
7,226,689 
6,362,050 
7,573,400 
7,510,750 
7,495,140 
7,063,354 
4,953,420 
5,074,938 
7,019,928 
8,372,188 
8,080,774 
7,502,460 


86,284,413 


1927 
7,363,383 
6,432,630 
7,562,084 
7,859,610 
7,417,218 
7,057,858 
5,012,090 
$5,232,596 
7,064,378 
8,119,410 
7,700,314 
7,295,054 


21,488,628 


20,946,326 


Evening and Sunday 


National 
1928 1927 
1,830,658 1,673,499 
15533502 1,252,087 
1,883,028 1,615,798 
15735.,776 1,559,374 
1,702,978 1,530,240 
1,811,904 1,642,588 
217525 1,226,030 
1,159,886 1,189,968 
1,394,430 1,482,174 
1,822,756 1,702,796 
1,903,686 1.722556 
1,375,484 1,460,296 


50,170,508 


48,957,526 


Local Display 


1928 
4,465,402 
3,944,646 
4,592,194 
4,606,536 
4,432,410 
4,103,450 
2,800,089 
3,053,128 
4,534,982 
5,362,720 
5,147,822 
5,172,598 


1927 
4,666,549 
4,217,581 
4,773,576 
5,081,252 
4,598,480 
4,240,868 
2,829,988 
3,147,968 
4,481,122 
5,145,980 
4,954,612 
4,890,768 


15,889,729 


16,380,671 


Classified 

1928 1927 

930,638 1,023,335 

883,902 962,962 
1,098,178 £172,719 
1,168,438 1,218,984 
1,359,752 1,288,498 
1,148,000 1,174,402 

935,808 956,072 

861,924 894,660 
1,090,516 1,101,082 
1,186,712 1,270,634 
1,029,266 1,023,146 

954,378 943,999 


84,235.100 


84,116,625 


19,371,611 


18,057,406 


$2,215,977 


53,028,744 


12,647,512 


13,030,475 


Gr’d total 171,784,765 


*Includes Brooklyn papers. 


170,401,038 


40,860,239 


39,003,732 


102,386,485 


101,986,270 


28,537,241 


29,411,146 


Clawson and Wilson Tell What 


Lines They Push and Why 


BY LLOYD S. GRAHAM 


Publix shirts, Pacific Mills 
sheets, Congoleum - Nairn 
products, Buck Skein shirts 
and jackets—these are some 
of the lines that have won 
this wholesaler’s support be- 
cause of the sales policies be- 
hind them. This article 
throws further light on the 
problem of the formation of 
successful distribution poli- 
cies which win cooperation. 


HEN a wholesale dry-goods 

house has not only weath- 

ered the storms of changing 

conditions and has attained 
a position of real dominance in its 
territory, the ideas of its executives on 
distribution subjects should be worth 
discussing. Clawson & Wilson Com- 
pany of Buffalo, New York, is such 
a house. Its name has been known 
for twenty-five years. This article is 
based on interviews with several of 
its executives. 

Prices in this field are quite well 
standardized. About the only factor in 
which a wholesale dry-goods house 
may show advantages to the retailer 
over another is in the matter of serv- 
ice. By this we mean delivery and, 
more important, merchandising aids. 
And the wholesaler cannot go very far 
with the latter unless he has the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the man- 
ufacturer. Naturally, this welcome 
support, which may include a close 
working arrangement between the 
manufacturer and the wholesaler in the 
Preparation of new lines and adver- 
tising plans, brings out the best that 
is in the jobber organization. 

Let us see just what some of these 
manufacturers do to merit the kind 
words uttered by Clawson & Wilson 
executives. Here are some representa- 
tive examples, picked somewhat at 
tandom from the chosen ones. There 
are orchers which might be mentioned, 


RETAILER 


but these will suffice to 
show certain pertinent 
points. 

Here is the company 
which makes Publix shirts. 
Publix has been in the 
men’s wear field less than 
a year. It entered at an opportune 
time when the men’s shirt business, so 
far as the jobber was concerned at 
least, was in the trade doldrums. It 
applied new ideas to distribution of 
shirts and has carried on its campaign 
through the normal trade channels, 
refraining from doing business direct 
with the retailer. Its selling plan was 
developed after listening to the ad- 
vice and suggestions of various jobbers 
including the Clawson & Wilson exec- 
utive who controls this merchandise. 

Publix issues new “editions” of its 
shirts four times a year. We quote 
from a trade announcement made by 
Publix about September 15, a circular 
letter going to the retailer and whole- 
saler: 

“We take pleasure in introducing 
the de luxe holiday edition of Publix 
shirts—third issue in six months of the 
greatest shirt value offered to retail 
merchants through the medium of 
leading wholesale distributors in this 
country.” 

There follows a detailed descrip- 
tion of the assortment, and then, “It 
will interest you, no doubt, to learn 
that the sale of the second issue of 
Publix shirts increased over the first 
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iy CUSTOMER 


MANUFACTURER 


WHOLESALER 


Coupons from national adver- 
tising brought in more than 
$25,000 in orders . . . checks 
thus received were endorsed 
and mailed to the wholesaler in 
the territory from which they 
came. The wholesaler in turn 
placed the check in the hands 
of the retailer in the purchas- 
er’s home town. 


issue by more than 100 per cent, and 
the number of merchants increased 
from 3,500 to 7,500 in less than six 
months. * * * * Publix shirts are 
distributed through wholesalers only. 
That has been and will always be our 
policy. That has been and will con- 
tinue, in our judgment, to be the most 
economical distribution yet devised. 
“In our introduction of Publix 
shirts to the American public we 
pledged ourselves to furnish value that 
cannot be matched elsewhere. This 
pledge we sincerely believe we have 
lived up to, and our aim to make 
each issue of Publix shirts better than 
the preceding one has been made pos- 
sible through the cooperation we have 
received from wholesale distributors, 
their salesmen, and the 7,500 retail 
merchants who are selling Publix 
shirts. We have demonstrated with- 
out doubt that the retail merchant can 
buy from the wholesale distributor to 
greater advantage than by any other 
method or system of purchase.” 
(Continued on page 166) 


Bricks Without Straw 


Handicapped by the limitations placed on him by a demand 
that he write down to some thick-headed statistically evolved 
‘average purchaser” in terms of one syllable words thoroughly 
depurated of all save stark, literal meanings, the copywriter 
can do little to prevent advertising from progressing like the 
crab—backward. Thus says Mr. Johnson in this continuation 
of his series of articles pleading for more freedom in copy. 


EORGE P. ROWELL, who 
( belonged to the pioneer gen- 

eration in advertising, and 

hence was undisturbed by 
either abstract generalizations or defi- 
nitions, gives in ‘Forty Years an Ad- 
vertising Agent’ the complete text of 
a real estate advertisement written by 
himself. And with characteristic re- 
straint he adds that “the story was so 
effective—or chance so ordered—that 
the very first man who ever saw the 
leaflet became the purchaser of the 
place.” 

This text is well worth reading to- 
day, if only as an illustration of the 
simple, natural and _ unstereotyped 
thing that was advertising in the days 
of its fruitful youth; before arterio- 
sclerosis set in and it became quite so 
scientifically self-conscious. Mr. Row- 


ell, it will be noted, gave no hostages ~ 


whatever to the ignorance or the 
“dumbness” of his public, but set out 
upon the simple and uncomplicated 
task of making somebody feel about 
the place as he felt about it; pouring 
his own enthusiasm into descriptions 
of its trees, its birds, its wild flowers 
and formal gardens—even its histori- 
cal associations with the person of 
Washington Irving. 


Ten Acres at Willow Brook 


The modern text-book expert who 
knows his onions would in all proba- 
bility grade the production in the 
neighborhood of E-minus, for lack of 
attention value, breadth of interest and 
action-getting punch. It begins ab- 
ruptly with “Ten acres is the answer 
usually given to the inquiry as to the 
area of Willow Brook. It is not, in 
fact, quite so much; but it is more 
than nine and a half, and round 
figures make a shorter story.” From 
thence it rambles illogically and incon- 
secutively. In the course of its more 
than 4000 words (angels and ministers 


BY BOT W. 


of grace defend us!) it commits nearly 
every cardinal sin in the copy-writing 
calendar. And it ends with an out- 
and-out “negative appeal,” in place of 
a hortatory command to DO IT 
NOW. As thusly: 

“For a summer home it is all that 
need be desired; but in winter, to 
quote quaint Izaak Walton, it is ‘too 
good for any but a very honest man’.” 

Can you, for example, imagine the 
reaction of the up-to-snuff text book 
expert to paragraphs like this—? 


Intangible but Sure-Fire 


“It is pleasant to put out pieces of 
twine and thread or yarns in the hope 
that the Oriole will use them for his 
hanging nest, and if a great bunch of 
Maple concludes to die this year, there 
is a possibility that a Yellow Winged 
Flicker will find its wood soft enough 
next spring to permit him to hollow it 
out and raise a family in the space he 
excavates. The Song Sparrow seems 
to find a good perching place in the 
pear tree, and pours out his soul in the 
sunshine; and in winter the Nut Hatch 
walks head downward on the trees and 
lets it be known that he is alive by a 
note that, to state it mildly, is much 
too big for him. The Scarlet Tanager, 
if it does not come often, is conspicu- 
ous while he is in sight, and little Red 
Stars actually appear in dozens now 
and then. These small visitors, always 
cheerful and always young, do not add 
taxable value to real estate, but the 
place where they are is worth ever so 
much more than the other one where 
they are not.” 

Poor Mr. Rowell; how little he 
knew of the capacity and the require- 
ments of the statistical-average mind! 
And yet he sold his country estate at 
Irvington the first crack out of the box. 
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JOHNSON 


It may indeed have been pure accident, 
as he himself suggests, but it is far 
more likely, I think, that it was some- 
thing else. What sold the place for 
him, to my way of thinking, was main- 
ly that elusive and intangible thing 
that we sometimes refer to as “‘style.” 
In his unfortunate ignorance of prin- 
ciples not yet discovered, he permitted 
himself to express his own gentle and 
whimsical personality; to betray his 
own enthusiasms; to impart the salty 
flavor of his own character and integ- 
rity through the medium of a dis- 
tinctive literary style. Almost any 
text-book would have warned him of 
the danger; but the text books had not 
yet been written. 


The Decline of Copy 


It is interesting to compare Mr. 
Rowell’s restrained, unpretentious, and 
unlabored style with the strained and 
tense solemnity of the latter days. 
Suaviter in modo, runs the old Latin 
proverb, fortiter in re. But alas, there 
are few traces of gracious ease of 
charm of manner to be found in ad- 
vertising any more. As between the 
statistical average public and the con- 
ception of advertising as a “force” 
dissociated from the art of letters, 
suaviter in modo has been pretty 
thoroughly killed off. In place of the 
restrained self-possession that lends 
supreme emphasis to facts, however 
commonplace, we have too often the 
over-labored style that breathes an al- 
most desperate fear that the reader 
will fail to be impressed, with writers 
flogging their ingenuity to the ultimate 
pitch of vehement protestation. It 
sweats and labors like an evangelistic 
exhorter in the throes of peroration. 
It seeks to invest simple and trivial 
facts with a pretentious air of sham 
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importance, and often betrays by haste 
and vehemence its own lack of genu- 
ine faith in its representations. 

Those who are ironically contemptu- 
ous of the copy-writer’s productions, as 
many critics are, scarcely realize the 
difficulties of his job. He is called 
upon to produce practical results as 
few writers in other branches of litera- 
ture ever are, and with vastly fewer 
resources. His instructions may aptly 
be paralleled in the words of the an- 
cient Egyptian taskmasters: ‘‘Go there- 
fore now, and work; for there shall 
no straw be given you, yet shall ye de- 
liver the tale of bricks.’ With the 
devil on one side of him, in the form 
of a stupid and unresponsive public; 
and the deep blue sea on the other in 
the taboo of any distinctive individual- 
ity of style, he simply does the best 
he can and angels can do no more. 
That he so often falls back in despair 
upon the time-worn text-book formu- 
las, and explodes his furious blank 
cartridges of exaggeration is not to be 
wondered at. A heaven-sent genius 
could scarcely do more, under the pro- 
hibitions. 

Now the theory is, of course, that a 
distinctive and individual literary style 
is undesirable in advertising copy, 
from the likelihood that it may dis- 
tract the reader’s attention from the 
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Illustrated by Lazarnick 


Like the Egyptian slaves, the copy-writer is too often commanded to deliver bricks without straw 


subject matter; the goods that are ad- 
ertised, in short. The danger is, we 
are told, that the reader’s attention will 
be so absorbed in the cleverness and 
subtlety of presentation that he is 
likely to overlook the prosaic com- 
modity for which his preference is 
sought: that he will, in brief, admire 
the advertisement when he ought to be 
constrained to admire the goods. The 
classic example is, of course, the apoc- 
typhal individual who says: “I saw 


a wonderfully clever advertisement the 
other day—for somebody’s beans. Or 
no—lI guess it was soap, or maybe per- 
fume. Well, anyway—’ 

On the other hand, and slightly in 
conflict with the foregoing apprehen- 
sion, there is the fear lest a style above 
the dead level of the undistinguished 
may be ‘“‘over the heads” of the audi- 
ence. The contempt for ihe public in- 
telligence, engendered and nourished 
by the statistical average, puts an ef- 
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fectual brake on the writer’s creative 
faculty. Thirteen- and fourteen-year- 
old minds, scarcely equal to second- 
year high school! It is something of a 
problem to do one’s best work on a 
scale of six inches high! 

Thus it doth appear that the mod- 
em cOpy-writer’s resources are pretty 
definitely circumscribed, as compared 
with the resources that Mr. Rowell felt 
free to draw upon. In place of a 

(Continued on page 164) 
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The Conclusion to an Article 
in the January 12 Issue 


BY SAUNDERS 
NORVELL 


HIS is a story I have told be- 

fore, but it so well illustrates the 

point that I am repeating it 

here. In a certain western city, 
a grain merchant, through lucky spec- 
ulation, made a great deal of money 
very quickly. On top of a hill, on 
the outskirts of a city, he built a white 
marble house. It was one of the most 
simple and beautiful houses, on the 
outside, that I have ever seen. The 
proportions of this house were just 
right. The architect had his own 
way about the house, and he did a 
good job. 

Then came the question of hard- 
ware. In the specifications, the owner 
had a clause that he would himself 
select the hardware. What this grain 
merchant did not know about classic 
architecture would have filled several 
books. He may have known Marquise 
and Durum and Number 1 Hard and 
Number 2 Soft, but he did not know 
everything about Pericles and Aspasia. 
However, it was his job to buy the 
hardware for a white marble temple 
which the architect had built for him. 

This is where I happened to appear 
on the scene. I was invited to meet 
him and his wife at his house, and 
sell them doorlocks and hinges. I 
shall never forget walking up the mar- 
ble steps to the Greek entrance of that 
house. The location was lovely. Far 
in the distance were the blue hills of 
Missouri. I rang the bell and was 
ushered into the hall. It was a beau- 
tiful hall—pure Greek with Greek dec- 
orations on the wall. In the center 
of the building, in the Grecian style, 
was an open space to the sky, and a 
little fountain. 


“[ just let this architect have his own way about the outside, but .. . 
see the interior decorations. I tell you, I have had my way about that.” 


Then from one of the side doors, 
the grain merchant bustled out. How 
did I like the house? 

“Wonderful,” I replied. “It is so 
lovely it gives one pain to look at 
it.” 

“Oh, this is nothing,” he answered, 
“T just let this architect have his own 
way about the outside, but step up- 
stairs and see the interior decorations. 
I tell you, I have had my way about 
that. I wanted it fixed up just to suit 
me. 

I walked up the marble stairs and 
was shown into a front bedroom. Ye 
gods and little fishes! In this room 
was a flamboyant wall paper in large 
floral designs. Then Mrs. Grain Mer- 
chant joined us. My host turned to 
me for enthusiastic approbation of this 
room. All I could gasp was ‘Quite 
remarkable!” His wife gave me a 
quick look, and from that moment we 
understood each other. Several of the 
rooms were being papered, and they 
were absolutely terrible. However, I 
thought hard, but said nothing. 

Finally, he took me into his den. 
You see, part of the house was fin- 
ished, but the final hardware had not 
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been placed. Only temporary doors had 
been hung. When we were seated 
around his desk, and he had pushed 
a box of cigars at me with a vety 
patronizing manner, he said, ‘‘Here are 
the blueprints. Run over them and 
tell me how much all the locks and 
hinges and the rest of the stuff will 
cost. Figure quick, because I have got 
to go downtown and get to work.” 

Then I saw my job was cut out for 
me. I felt that in the name of all art, 
ancient and modern, this barbarian 
should not be allowed to destroy the 
thing of beauty that had been created 
by the architect. Having heard some- 
thing about the building, I had with 
me a collection of photographs of 
builder’s hardware. 

I complimented this merchant again 
upon the beauty of the building. I 
was enthusiastic and I meant it. I 
must have appeared to be sincere, be- 
cause he was pleased. Then I told 
him that he and his wife and _ his 
children and grandchildren would 
have to live in this house for years 
and years to come. The beauty of this 
house would not only affect him, but 
it would unconsciously affect _ his 
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ne- request. We'll be glad to show you all about it. 

ith 

of Ff Every picture we have ever made has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 

un 

I al 

a Newspapers’ Film Corporation 

/ 

nis ° 

id 6227 Broadway, Chicago 
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children and their children. Then I 
talked to him about the Greeks. I 
interested him in the story of Pericles 
and Aspasia. I told him how Pericles 
had found Athens a city of mud, and 
by stealing the war chest of the coun- 
try, he used the money to make Athens 
the most beautiful city that the world 
has ever produced. He was interested 
in this story. 

Then I talked to him about Greek 
att; about Pompeii and the destruc- 
tion of Pompeii by Vesuvius, the re- 
discovery of Pompeii and the restora- 
tion of the city, so moderns could see 
exactly how they lived and how their 
homes were decorated. I told him 
abcuc these homes, because I had been 
to Pompeii. 

Now and then he would take out 
his watch, but I held him. His wife 
became interested, and she also talked 
about Greek art, and talked very intel- 
ligently too. She had been studying 
art, and intellectually she was far 
superior to her husband. Finally he 
glanced at his watch, and said, “Well, 
how about the price? ‘Talking as 
much as you do, we will never get 
through. That is all right about 
Pericles and Aspasia, but what are 
these locks and hinges worth?” 

Then I told him it was not a ques- 
tion of price at all. It was a question 
of selecting hardware that would har- 
monize with the architecture. I told 
him I thought the architect, the man 
who had created this house, should 
have something to say about the build- 
ers hardware. I told him the price 
was an entirely secondary matter. 

“This house,” I said, “has cost you 
at least $100,000, and now you are 
going to ruin it by using the wrong 
kind of hardware.” 

“Oh,” he said, “You are just trying 
to sell me some high priced stuff. That 
doesn’t go with me.” 

His wife protested. She said I was 
right. 

Finally he consented to drive us 
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down to the city and visit the archi- 
tect’s office. “In the meantime,” he 
said, “I must telephone my secretary 
and tell her why I am delayed.” I 
knew he was thinking about the price 
of Number 1 Hard and what Durum 
was doing that day. 

When we arrived at the architect’s 
office, I told him what I had said, and 
to make a long story short, the archi- 
tect and the wife were delegated a 
committee of two to select the hard- 
ware. When that house was finished, 
it had beautiful and appropriate hard- 
ware—gold and silver plated, cut-glass 
knobs, lovely escutcheons and roses and 
window catches. It was a beautiful 
job, and, I regret to say, it also cost a 
barrel of money. 

I got to know the wife pretty well 
during the sale of this hardware. The 
problem was what could we do to get 
this .grain merchant to discard the 
flowered wall paper. I suggested that 
she go to the library with me and get 
some books illustrating Greek interiors. 
We found some splendid editions, won- 
derfully illustrated. She took these 
books home with her, and that night 
she must have had a grand and glori- 
ous time educating the barbarian, but 
afterwards, when I went out to see the 
house, when it was finished, I saw 
that she had been successful. The 
flowered wall paper had disappeared. 
In its place were solid colors on the 
walls with borders in Greek motifs. 
That was one of the most satisfactory 
hardware jobs that I have ever seen. 

This grain merchant is now dead. 
His wife is also dead. The house has 
passed into the hands of other people. 
Not long ago, in visiting this western 
city, I drove past the house, and I had 
my host stop and let me look at it. I 
told him the above story. I was tempt- 
ed to get out of the car, ring the bell 
and ask the present owner to let me 
see that house once more. It might 
have been all right, or I might have 


The album will be 

passed down from gen- 

eration to generation in 

this family. It will 

become an_ heirloom. 

What has price to do in 
a case like that? 


Drawings by 
George Shellhase 


When a man is just finishing his 
first fine home you can sell him 
anything. 


had my esthetic susceptibilities shocked 
again, so I passed on. 

This, therefore, is the story of sell- 
ing high grade goods to a roughneck 
barbarian whose education in art was 
somewhat deficient. 

What is the principle involved? Al- 
low me to say that in my early youth 
I was intended to be an artist. | 
studied art. Afterwards I visited 
Europe. I saw the foundations of our 
present art. This all just happened, 
but allow me to say without egotism, 
because I happened to have the 
knowledge, it was possible for me to 
stop this atrocity in interior decoration. 
I will admit that the wife helped me, 
and, of course, when we applied to 
the architect, he also helped. After- 
wards he thanked me for my appre- 
ciation of his work and the fact that | 
had the courage to stop the sale of 
hinges and locks and substitute real 
works of art. 

So that’s that. 

a 

Now let’s have another story, which 
also has a moral, and then we will 
start thinking about our next article. 

I was selling a merchant in a cer- 
tain southwestern city. This was just 
at the beginning of the boom in that 
section. The whole southeastern ter- 
ritory was just emerging into a 
Renaissance out of the dark ages. Peo- 
ple were beginning to want better 
goods. They were just a little tired of 
the old fare of corn pone, molasses 
and bacon. Many of them were mak- 
ing a good deal of money, but many 
of the merchants, unfortunately, had 
not kept pace with the times. They 
did not realize this new buying power 
(Continued on page 158) 
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From *The 
Chicago Evening American Market: 


The Chicago Evening American 


is read by 44.12 o/ 


of all Chicago families having sav- 
ings accounts. Applied against the 
latest available Federal Reserve fig- 
ures, this percentage discloses that 


d 

| Chicago Evening American reading 
k families have a collective bank ac- 
‘ count of $313,705,114. 

4 

I 

4 


* The Chicago Evening American Market is the 
. term applied to the tabulated facts gathered in a 
d survey made in Chicago by Emerson B. Knight, 
| Inc., of Indianapolis, financed by this newspaper 
but independently conducted. It is presented to 
advertisers and advertising agencies, at their of- 
fices, in graphic motion picture or chart form, 
with a supplementary book-presentation for ex- 
tended study. Appointments for either presen- 
tation may be made directly with this newspaper, 
or through any of its offices or representatives. 


A good newspaper 


One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than twenty 
million people—Member of International News Service, 
Universal Service and Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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The Sales Managers’ Bookshelf 


Teaching the Jobber a Lesson 


¢(¢ FT is the wholesaler’s business to 
[one the manufacturers’ 
products; and to do this most 
economically he must both initi- 
ate and develop business, as well as 
warehouse and distribute goods.” So 
C. D. Garretson, president of the Elec- 
tric Hose & Rubber Company (which 
no longer distributes exclusively 
through wholesalers), in an article 
appearing in the Nation’s Business for 
January. 

Most wholesalers don’t know how 
to sell—‘'Getting orders at the lowest 
price is not selling’—and most of 
them “will not accept a resale service 
from their manufacturers with any de- 
gree of appreciation” and “will not 
carry an adequate stock of goods.” 

Mr. Garretson’s criticisms of the job- 
ber are of unusual interest because they 
are the definite expressions, not of a 
theorist, but of an executive who is 
doing something about it. His com- 
pany, he says, “is competing with 
wholesalers solely for the purpose of 
spurring them on to the real merchan- 
dising of goods. By establishing re- 
gale prices, .....% we hope to prove 
to the wholesalers that they can sell 
at these prices, and induce them to 
make a living profit.” 

Other specially stimulating articles 
in this number of the Nation’s Busi- 
ness ate: “Keep the Consumer Dis- 
satisfied” by Charles F. Ketterling, 
general director of General Motors re- 
search laboratories, who interprets re- 
search as a hunt for change—a novel 
presentation of “obsolescence”; and 
“Industry Courts the Rainbow” by 
Nan Hornbeck, colorist of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, who draws a 
hard and fast line between color for 
the home and individual use and color 
in its professional and industrial ap- 
plication. 


The Outsider’s Point of View 


If SALES MANAGEMENT'S book re- 
viewer undertook a coaching course 
for sales managers and advertising 
men, he would urge supplementary 
study each year of the best book on 
America by a foreigner. What better 
way could be imagined of getting a 
fresh slant at the American public that 
we are trying to sell and that we are 
so close to that we can’t really see? 
Sometimes the slant is so oblique—the 
alien point of view so extremely alien 
—that, instead of learning something 
new about the United States, one gets 
only a new notion of how differently 
the outsider thinks. But from de 
Tocqueville and James Bryce down to 
today some of the most illuminating 
description and criticism of our man- 
ners and customs have come from for- 
eign pens. 

“Through English Eyes” by J. A. 
Spender (Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany) was published in England un- 
der the title, “The America of To- 
day.” It gets our vote for the year’s 
best book in the important category 
just named. It is appreciative—though 
nowhere near so suavely laudatory as 
you might judge from most of the re- 
views that have appeared. 

The author is an English journalist, 
a university graduate. He has traveled 
widely in other parts of the world— 
and can compare a view in Denver to 
the Himalayas as seen from Mahatsu— 
and he has been in this country twice, 
in 1921 and in 1928. He finds us, 
as a nation, friendly, courteous, ready 
to welcome and absorb the alien—"‘in 
most other countries the alien is half- 
way to the enemy.” Boston is English 
to a degree—notably in having some 
18th century buildings: ‘the kind of 
thing a European city might be if 
treated in the American way.” De- 
troit is described in a chapter called 
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“The ‘Real America’,” but the autho; 
finds the real America (without 
quotes) in the Middle West which re- 
minds him of the English provinces. 
“Yorkshire is, I am persuaded, the 
spiritual home of large numbers of 
them; they... . retain in business the 
same raciness of the soil that may be 
observed in the Leeds or Bradford 
manufacturer.” He fails to point out 
that it has often been surmised that 
Mr. Ford’s policy of high wages was 
borrowed from the practice of the 
Rowntrees in York. 

Ford’s mass production, excellently 
described, is defended with consider. 
able insight against the common out. 
cry against it. “What really redeems 
this method from deadening monot. 
ony ... is the pervading sense of its 
being teamwork . . . There is a certain 
exhilaration in working together for 
an intelligent purpose which all can 
realize.” 

And he shrewdly recognizes that 
“production becomes the measure of 
consumption and provides for every- 
body a rich feast of desirable things 
at prices so tempting that nobody hesi- 
tates to buy . . . The American con- 
sumer scraps the old to get the new... 
All over the country one gets the sense 
of an amazing thriftlessness in the 
public, and an amazing thrift within 
the works,” or factories. 

All these quotations are from the 
first quarter of the volume, the part 
that the author calls “From a Travel- 
ler’s Note-Book.”” The second part, 
about a half, is ‘“Life and Institutions,” 
a topical analysis in which the chapter 
on ‘Business and Business Methods” 
will: particularly repay reading. “The 
serious philosophy of American busi- 
ness” is “it can do anything if it 
thinks it can; it will do nothing if it 
doubts—Christian Science applied to 
economics . . . The creation of new 
wants is one of the greatest of Ameri- 
can industries . . . pursued with an 
energy, ingenuity and _prodigality 
which make European performances in 
the same line look childish . . . Busi- 
ness is the great adventure—sport, 
work, pleasure and patriotism rolled 
in one.” 

Perhaps you had better not read the 
third part of the book, on American 
Policy and British Relations. When 
Mr. Spender was in America in 1921 
he found opinion (of bankers, finan- 
ciers and business men) generally in 
favor of cancelling the debts—but now 
it is all changed and he does not like 
it! 

A few misprints and inaccuracies 
that mattered little in Great Britain 
should have been caught for the Amet- 
ican edition. He speaks of the “Uni- 
versity of Harvard” and of “Chicago 
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University’ and dates the founding 
of Princeton ten years late. “Senator 
Deening” of Illinois is a queer mis- 
print for Deenen. 


Selling and Buying 
Advertising Space 


A pioneering book with this title 
(Lloyd Publishing Company, 175 
Fifth Avenue, New York) is from the 
pen of A. J. Slomanson of C. J. Oli- 
phant Advertising Agency, Inc., which 
is best known for its many book-pub- 
lishing.accounts. Besides this the au- 
thor has had experience in selling 
newspaper space. Chapters in the book 
are reprinted from different trade 
papers—which partly accounts for a 
degree of poor coordination and a 
certain lack of single point of view, 
as when we find in a discussion of 
methods of selling a criticism of space 
buyers’ ignorance of fundamental 
Audit Bureau of Circulations material. 

Mr. Slomanson’s bibliography does 
not mention the valuable little red 
guide book of the Audit Bureau or the 
new standard newspaper market form 
sponsored by the A. N. P. A. bureau 
of advertising, or any of the promo- 
tion material of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, Crowell, Cosmopolitan or 
the Literary Digest—indeed the “gen- 
eral” magazines are strangely slighted, 
especially as there are chapters on buy- 


ing space in farm, industrial and archi- 
tectural papers. Market surveys are 
excellent aids to sales, he tells us; 
but in discussing buying he says noth- 
ing of the evaluation of markets by 
the general magazine advertising de- 
partments just mentioned; or that by 
the marketing division of the George 
Batten Company, on which the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers had an 
option—just lapsed; or the evaluation 
for different types of products by Nel- 
son Seubert published in Editor and 
Publisher. And there’s nothing about 
the new Census of Distribution 
(though there’s a long analysis of U. 
S. Census volumes quite out of date 
or not so easy to consult as secondary 
sources) ; or about Dr. Starch’s inves- 
tigations for the Four A’s. Each of 
these tools is indispensable to the space 
buyer and plan man. 

Mr. Slomanson has a chart on edi- 
torial content of women’s magazines, 
but he does not tell us that SALES 
MANAGEMENT is putting out a Quali- 
tative Analysis of newspapers. 

These criticisms are not to be con- 
strued into depreciation of Mr. Slo- 
manson’s book. He faced a pioneering 
task, and what he has done is a valu- 
able addition to the library of either 
space seller or space buyer. But when 
you buy the book, paste this review in 
it and supplement its data with these 
suggestions. 


Magazine Advertising by Industries* 


New York Financial Lineage 
Gains 20 Per Cent in 1928 
(Continued from page 135) 


the relatively small percentage of the 
people who used to read the financial 
news. 

This is clearly indicated by an 
analysis of the financial advertising in 
New York, which shows that among 
the fifteen dailies of general circula- 
tion four had nearly three-quarters of 
all the space taken in this classifica- 
tion, leaving only a quarter for the 
other eleven. In other cities a similar 
tendency prevailed. 

There is nothing unusual in this 
practice as far as advertising is con- 
cerned. Concentration in particular 
media, preferred for one reason or 
another, is to be found in many 
classifications. What is new in the 
financial situation is that the readers 
of practically all newspapers have 
been converted into good prospects 
for houses with securities to sell, 
thereby greatly broadening the poten- 
tial market. 


More Activity in 1929 


These conditions make likely an ex- 
pansion of financial advertising in 
1929 which will overlap the ordinary 
boundaries. A period of abnormal 
speculative activity is usually followed 
by a period of investment activity. In 
the present instance the number of 
persons seeking safe and profitable 
lodgment for funds accumulated in 


Me aaa 


; 1928 1927 Y%change the stock market should be very much 
Drug and toilet goods Oe ee ee ee $ 30,031,924 ¢$ 27,189,879 +10.5 larger than it has ever been at any pre- 
Foods and food beverages ............ 27,283,967 25,603,346 -+ 6.6 vious time. 
Automotive industry MSC ACE er Or ee ae 22,936,931 24,523,589 — 6.5 Last year, it is estimated, the 
House furniture and furnishings ...... 17,999,043 17,629,869 -+ 2.1 American public took through regular 
Building materials rae ws (eld Ale 68) Wa ew en eua 9,816,329 9,893,340 — 0.8 banking channels securities amounting 
Soaps and housekeepers’ supplies ....... 8,721,362 7,471,164 +16.7 to $9,427,000,000, of which $7,845,- 
Clothing and dry goods Pe eK ee ee ee 7,534,713 9,018,699 —16.4 000,000 were domestic bonds and 
Travel and amusement .............. 6,231,135 7,093,792 —12.8 stocks. A much larger sum can no 
ee 5,676,433 5,450,106 -+ 4.2 doubt be placed this year if the wide- 
Radio, phonographs and musical inst. .. 5,384,280 7,064,568 —23.8 spread interest which has been 
Cigars, cigarettes and tobacco ........ 5,220,286 4,721,563 -+10.5 aroused in securities is cultivated by 
Jewelry and silverware se Ow Bae ees 4,949,531 4,891,767 a h EY. more general publication of informa- 
ee ee 3,886,344 3,346,433 +416.1 tion about new flotations. 
Confectionery and soft drinks ndecatoiats 3,722,483 4,225,852 —11.9 In preparation for this the Invest- 
er eee 3,675,155 4,087,168 —10.1 ment Bankers’ Association of America 
Shoes, shoe furnishings, trunks and bags 3,503,291 3,449,895 + 1.3 has sent to all its members specifica- 
Lubricants and petroleum products.... . 3,316,980 2,862,709 -+415.8 tions for circulars which call for full 
Schools, camps and corresp. schools... . . 3,271,975 3,344,562 — 2.2 particulars and accuracy of statement 
Financial and insurance .............. 2,968,696 2,803,265 a $9 to the end that ‘‘an investor, for him- 
Office equipment ECR Gene Perea 2,705,385 2,693,194 a 0.5 self, shall be able to ascertain readily 
Machinery and mechanical equipment... 2,308,779 2,416,440 — 4.4 what character of investment he is 
Garden a RR ee ee eae Re 1,268,268 1,090,409 +16.3 asked to purchase.” 
PI Se colo caine eke 257 91,292 2,518,702 +10.8 Adherence to this standard, with 
some effort to make announcements 
$185,204,588 $183,390,311 -+ 1.1 easily understood, would give to in- 


vestment house advertising a charac- 
ter, appeal and scope such as is en- 
joyed by the best sort of consumer 
advertising. 


*Denney National Advertising Records, omitting Country Gentleman and 
farm and Fireside, which were not included in the record till last year. 
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“So we compro- 
mised and got the 
Victrola.”’ But this 
is a case where 
i; both husband and 


a movie caption- 


G. Billy Wanted a New Radio, 
G& J Wanted a New Victrola— 


C*So We Compromised~ > 


writers would say: 


“wife got what they 


> 


rr ee call 
health value discovered 
in simple Japan Tea— 


A safeguard against several 

common ailments—a precious 

food element—has been found 
in this popular tea 


HOSE minor ailments from 
which we will suffer occasion- 
ally! Little discomforts, not serious 
enough to make us really ill—yet 
which take the edge off many a day? 
A simple safeguard against sev- 
eral of these maladies has now been 
found in old familiar Japan green 
tea. This flavor-laden tea we will 
enjoy, is today known to be rich in 
precious food element which is en- 
tirely lacking in most of the foods 
we eat. 
“Ie now appears,”* writes a dis- 
tinguished scientist, ‘that this con- 
dition is,rather common among 
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So there we were 


wanted. Billy had 
been complaining of our old radio set. He 
said it squawked and stuttered and I don’t 
know what all he didn’t say about it. 
Winding up with: ‘It’s a boloney!”’ (Billy 
would say that.) 

I felt that our old talking-machine was 
equally passé! Goodness knows, we had 
had that since the first Liberty Loan! I 
wanted one of the new Orthophonic Vic- 
trolas. And I wanted it very much. So 
there we were. We didn’t feel that, we 
could afford both a radio and a Victrola. 
What to do? What to do? 

Came the dawn. Light burst upon Billy, 
first of all.-‘*Say,”” he said, as though he 
had just mastered a problem in contract- 
bridge, “The Victrola Shoppe down the 


Came the dawn, Light burst upon Billy, first of all 


street is showing combination Victrolas and radios—both in the one cabinet. I maybe we don't enjoy it! Really, we never 


“saw them in the window this afternoon 


grown people. Ill health character- 
ized by certain symptoms may be 
looked | f 

take too little VitaminC. 
Thosesymptoms are:/oss 
of energy, @ muddy com- 
plexion, fleeting pains often 
mistaken for rbeumatism.”” 


, , cured 
tire easily, miss much of eereake 
the sparkle of life. withoui n= 

How many, too, have tion, Japan green teu 


sallow, lifelessskins they 
hate to see in the mirror! 
How many others are troubled with 


precious element 


Loss of energy! In how 
many ways it can make 
the day less pleasant to 
live! Nervousness, po 

ai ite, sleeplessness, 
lethargy, low vitality 
so often come in its 
train. Those who are 
lacking in energy, who 


for in those who habitually 


Rich in this 


precious food 
element — Vita. 


sparkling, natural fla 
oor of tea at its best 


Why isn’t that the ticket?”’ 


Made! Seven-twente-siv, Victor Electroks 
Radivka, Lint price, B42 


I said, “Let's go down this evening and 
find out.’’ We did. They had several beau- 
tiful models. The radios were electrically 
operated—you didn’t have to bother with 
batterics—and all nicely enclosed in the 
best-looking cabinets I ever saw. They had 
anantenna-plate(Ithink they call ic) which 
serves as an aerial for nearby stations. 

The tone of both Victrola and radio 
was marvelous. I mean, it was really 
breath-taking in its realism. Billy tried 
all the little thingamajigs, like a kid 
with a new toy. We were both pleased 
beyond words. Of course, we bought. 


S, testh tehes. 


It was delivered the very next day. And 


spent money to better advantage. It has 
been a life-saver on more than one occasion. 
We have no ‘entertaining problem’’ now. 


There are times when you want to hear programs 
from the air, and others when only the music from 
Victor Records seems to satisfy. Get them both 
from the one cabinet. The new Victrola Radiola 
combinations leave nothing to be desired. See 
them at your Victor dealer's. Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey, U. S. A. 


ictrola 


Seu 


so-called rheumatic pains! f 
For those who are afllicted with  8taue Cups of Japan green tea that 
millions have been drinking for 
years. But today it is known that 
Japan green tea brings us an abun- 
dance of health-building VitaminC. 
If you suffer from any of these 
maladies—loss of energy, sallow 
skin, or so-called rheumatic pains— 
try this simple plan: Drink fra- 
grant, flavor-laden cups of Japan 
Breen tea regularly at lunch, at sup- 
per, in the afternoon. Profit by its 
rich supply of precious Vitamin C. 
In'a few weeks, you will probably 
feel and look more vigorous—more 
vitally alive. Whenever you drink 
tea, be sure it is Japan green tea. 
For years one of the two most 
ular kinds of tea in this country, 
tavan green tea comes in several 
rades—in packages under various 
rand names and in bulk. Yow 
grocer has it orcan get it. American 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrig 
ley Building, Chicago 


these ailments, there is a new pre- 
caution, easy to take, which may 
help many. Certainly no cure-all 
can be found in the pleasant, fra- 


Ausimple safeguard against several com- 
mon ailments—these fragrant, flavor- 


laden cups of Japan gréen tea 


N. W. Ayer & Son 


was Aghtytwo yearsago 
Bicarbonate of Soda 
in its purest form.. 


Cow Brand and Arm & Hammer 
Brand are identical — both are 
Bwarbonate of Seda in its pur 
est form exceeding the U.S.P 


standards. 


Tired? 


in your usual way. It brings quick re- 


: X%& S lief to weary nerves and muscles — 
: § tired or swollen feet. 


Bird 


Pieri 


§ \\ & CHURCH & DWIGHT CO, Inc. eae 


you get it at your grocer’s .. you 
use it in the kitchen ... and in the 
bathroom ... buying two packages 
does save an awful lot of running 

around when it’s needed... 


A useful and interesting booklet 
2 telling of the many household and 
medicinal uses of Arm & Hammer 
ee , 


Fill in thie coupon and mail today 


Please 
household Rewedy — slo wend me 
Beautifully Colored Burd Cards 


Free Set of Thirty 
PLEASE PRINT YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS } 


08 


FREE! 


80 ** iden Lame. New York, N.Y c Se 


Dorrance, Sullivan & Company, Inc. 


J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc. 


The 


dvertising 


Gallery 


The changes which are going on in Ameri- 
can industry are always reflected in the 
advertising pages of periodicals, but the cur- 
rent publications seem to carry more evi- 
dence of shifting currents than ever before. 
Close study of advertising in the popular 
press reveals the march of business accu- 
rately and completely. Only a few of the 
many illustrations can be reproduced here. 
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The World’s Greatest 
Catalogue tells you how much 
to pay for fine merchandise 


This book contains almost 40,000 articles of merchandise 
/ and assures you of the lowest possible prices. Let it be your 
guide in judging price and quality. Please accept it free 


ITHIN millions of American homes i peices were paid? Lovely things in the 
Bisse Indeed not. modern 


manner 
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Lord & Thomas and Logan, Inc. 


Grove’s Bromo Quinine, now in the control 
of younger men, appears in display adver- 
tising. Arm & Hammer is advertising sixty- 
eight household and medicinal uses; until 
recently it was content to be known as a 
baking soda only. The Japan tea growers 
are attempting to reclaim some of the 
ground lost to fermented tea by emphasiz- 
ing, not the flavor of their tea, but its health 
value. Victor affiliates first its advertising 
and then its company with a one-time 
formidable adversary. Montgomery Ward 
catches up with the times through the estab- 
lishment of retail stores and the use of 
printed and radio advertising. 


Lambert & 
Feasley, Inc. 


Nancy was ill at home with a cold; so 
Walter sent her flowers. Being a well- 
informed young man, he didn’t 

the florist’s blooms to correct her sles 


ical distress, much as they might Frelp : 


her mentally. 


Yet some people pw things on their © 


handkerchiefs; smell them, and wonder 
why the cold on. Imagine treating 
an has atlandpes thee chick threat 
to life and business”, with a pretty odor! 
How can that possibly clean the digestive 
tract? which all doctors agree should be 
the first precaution. 
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Pretty odors can’t help a cold 


It is no easier to sniff a fragrance than 
to take the tiny tablets of G GROVE'S 
BROMO QUININE. Yet how powerful 
they are‘against colds! Mildly laxative, they 
rid the system of accumulated 

ns. Then they tone and build up the 
eave defenses. Knowing these benefits 
from experience, millions take GROVE'S 
BROMO QUININE after every exposure, 
and whenever warning symptoms appear. 
Thus they frequently side-step the cold en- 
tirely, orthrowit off quickly... When youwant 
von — remedy, which treats the cause and 
hasize GROVE'S, inask- 

ing for GROVE’S BROMO QUININE. Price 30¢, 
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‘LAXATIVE TABLETS 


du Ponts Dominate U. S. Rubber; 


Industry Faces Realignment 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


The House of du Pont, for one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven years a leader 
in American economic history—dom- 
inant in explosives, chemicals and 
motor cars, directors of railroads, 
mines, financial houses, building and 
water power operations—acted this 
week on a plan which may give them 
ultimate control of the nation’s rubber 
industry. 


Pierre du Pont 


A short time ago the du Ponts ac- 
quired a majority stock interest in the 
United States Rubber Company. Last 
Tuesday they assumed active direction 
by electing F. B. Davis, Jr., formerly 
president of the du Pont Viscoloid 
Company, a subsidiary of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, as chairman 
of the board and president. L. D. 
Tompkins has become vice-president. 
Mr. Tompkins, who will have general 
charge of tire activities—both produc- 
tion and sales—was formerly president 
of the General Rubber Company, the 
crude rubber subsidiary of the United 
States company. 

Mr. Davis succeeds Charles B. Seger, 
president for the past ten years, who 
has been largely responsible for the 
expansion of the company to its pres- 


ent resources of $350,000,000. Mr. 
Seger is a former president of the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 

The du Ponts acquired the United 
States Rubber Company at a strategic 
moment—just at the time when the 
company had suspended a dividend on 
its preferred stock for the first time in 
twenty-three years, and when both the 
common and preferred had dropped 
to low levels. There was no stock 
manipulation on the part of the du 
Ponts; apparently the transaction was 
all above board. But in any event, 
they bought the company “dirt cheap.” 
Although the du Ponts are acquiring 
United States Rubber to gain control 
of that company’s crude rubber re- 
sources, which are now the largest in 
the world, with an annual production 
of 32,000,000 pounds, the significance 
may be even more far-reaching. At 
present the United States Rubber, be- 
cause of their vast plantations, produce 
rubber more cheaply than any other 
group. If the du Ponts are able to 
effect an increase of only 25 cents a 
pound on.this product they would 
make many millions of dollars in the 
next few years. 

But there is another factor to con- 
sider. The du Pont family controls 
25 per cent—the largest individual 
holding—of the voting stock of the 
General Motors Corporation. Their 
control of the two companies will 
probably bring about a working agree- 
ment under which the United States 
Rubber will supply tires for General 
Motors. 

The significance of the move may ex- 
tend even farther. The du Ponts also 
are among the largest owners of the 
Dunlop Tire & Rubber Corporation, 
Ltd., the largest rubber manufacturing 
company of Europe. It is possible 
that they may be able to effect either 
a merger or a working agreement be- 
tween the United States Rubber 
Company and the Dunlop company— 
at least insofar as the American activ- 
ities of the two groups are concerned. 
Still another alignment is possible. 
As mentioned in a news story in 
SALES MANAGEMENT last week, nego- 
tiations have been in progress looking 
to the merger of United States Rub- 
ber, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
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pany and the Seiberling Rubber 
Company. 

Edgar B. Davis, close friend of Frank 
A. Seiberling, head of the Seiberling 
company, and with him said to have 
virtually a controlling interest in 
Goodyear, is a former vice-president 
of the United States company. It was 
he who was first active in developing 
their crude rubber resources. 

Mr. Seiberling, on the other hand, 
was formerly president of Goodyear. 
In the proposed three-sided merger, 
Mr. Seiberling would become chair- 
man of the board and Paul W. Litch- 
field, now head of Goodyear, presi- 
dent. 

This Mr. Davis, a former rubber ex- 
ecutive and promoter and now an oil 
operator, with a personal fortune 
estimated at more than $40,000,000, 


F. B. Davis, Jr. 


is known to have concentrated his 
efforts for the past three years to 
effect the three-cornered combine. 
Whether the entrance of the du Ponts 
into the field will aid or hinder 
the Goodyear-Seiberling-United States 
combination, it is too early yet to 
judge. 

It was learned from an official of the 
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United States company, however, that 
with the active direction of the United 
States Rubber Company by the du 
Pont family, the possibilities of the 
three-cornered merger are not as im- 
minent as before. The du Ponts are 
said to be even more difficult of per- 
suasion in this matter than were 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, Wall Street 
financial house, which for some time 
has had charge of the United States 
Rubber financing. 


Men close to the three companies and 
to the du Pont interests, however, 
oint out that the original merger plan 
may still be feasible. A four-cornered 
merger, involving Dunlop, however, 
would be rather more difficult to bring 
about because of the fact that, al- 
though through its American  sub- 
sidiary the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Corporation has a large American 
business, difficult international nego- 
tiations would have to be effected for 
the larger combine. 


A complete realignment of the rubber 
industry has been discussed for some 
time. Before the du Ponts became 
interested in United States Rubber, 
the merger of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Fisk Tire Company, Inc., 
and Dunlop was suggested to off- 
set, to some extent, that of Goodyear 
Seiberling and the United States Rub- 
ber. With which side Dunlop would 
now align itself was problematical. 
In the tire business at present five 
companies—United States, Goodrich, 
Goodyear, Fisk and Firestone—are 
outstanding. Although their resources 
vary, they may be said to be almost 
equally influential. If, for example, one 
company should change its prices, the 
effect would be far-reaching enough to 
induce the others to follow. The 
business of the Seiberling company 
and of the American branch of the 
Dunlop company is not large enough 
to include them among the leaders. 
Mr. Seiberling, however, has long 
been regarded as a “Napoleon of the 
rubber industry.” President of the 
Rubber Association of America, for a 
number of years president and the 
most active factor in the development 
of Goodyear, the largest rubber com- 
pany in the United States during its 
period of greatest growth, his personal 
prestige is still great. He is regarded 
in many quarters as an outstanding 
merchandising executive. . 

In any merger discussion the name of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
cannot be included. Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, like his friend, Henry Ford, 
dominates his business and is not in- 
terested in sharing it with others, even 
for expansion. Concentrating almost 
exclusively on tires in the past five 
years, his company has become the 


leader in the tire industry. It is ex- 
tremely doubtful if he can be induced 
to align himself with any other com- 
pany. He will fight single-handed to 
the end. 

If, however, General Motors should 
effect an agreement to buy all their 
tires from United States Rubber, or 
in the event of a three- or four-cor- 
nered merger of which United States 
Rubber is a part, it is conceivable that 
Mr. Ford and Mr. Firestone might 
effect a similar arrangement. 

This is rendered somewhat doubtful 
by the fact that Mr. Ford is now 
active in developing rubber resources 
of his own on a large tract which he 
recently acquired in Brazil. The 
measure of success which may be 
achieved by Thomas Edison, another 
of Mr. Ford’s intimate friends, in his 
experiments at rubber growing in the 
United States, will also be a factor. 

In any event, the action of the du 
Pont family in acquiring control of 
the United States Rubber Company 
will undoubtedly tend to bring about 
a complete remarshaling of all the 
great forces of the industry. 


American Oil Companies 
Unite to Compete with 
Competition Abroad 


Fifteen leading American oil compa- 
nies have established the Export Pe- 
troleum Association, Inc., for the pur- 
pose of uniting their export business 
to compete abroad on more even terms 
with foreign companies. 

This action by the oil companies fol- 
lows that of the copper, steel, zinc, 
phosphate and other industries and is 
said to result from a realization that 
only by effecting all possible economies 
in their foreign business may they hope 
to overcome natural handicaps. 
The average cost of production in the 
United States, it was said, is greater 
than in foreign fields, and in their 
competition for trade abroad they are 
duplicating marketing facilities and 
assuming other economic burdens of 
distribution which should be elimi- 
nated. 

The companies which thus far have 
become members of the association are 
Atlantic Refining, Cities Service, Gulf 
Refining, Marland Oil, Richfield Oil 
of California, Shell-Union Oil, Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil, Standard Oil 
of California, Standard Oil of In- 
diana, Standard Oil Export Corpora- 
tion, representing operating units affil- 
iated with the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey; Standard Oil of New 
York, Tidewater Associated Oil, Union 
Oil of California, Vacuum Oil and 
Texas Corporation. 
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Lorillard Reports 
300 Per Cent Gain 
for Old Golds 


An increase in sales of Old Gold 
cigarettes of more than $22,000,000 in 
1928 has just been announced by the 
P. Lorillard Company. This repre- 
sents a gain of 300 per cent during 
the year. The statement follows a 
similar announcement by the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company, reporting 
a sales increase of 47 per cent. 
The Old Gold increase has been 
drawn from two sources, officials of 
the Lorillard company explained— 
from other brands and from the “‘tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
cigarette consumers.” 

Figures obtained by SALES MANAGE- 
MENT from the United Cigar Stores 
Company, Schulte Retail Stores Com- 
pany and the Liggett Drug Stores in- 
dicate that Lucky Strikes during the 
year passed Camels, of the R. J. Rey- 
nolds Company, for leadership in 
cigarette sales, that the Chesterfield 
brand of Liggett & Myers is now 
third and Old Gold fourth. The 
United Cigar Stores with 3,500 stores 
and Schulte with 350 are the biggest 
cigar store outlets for cigarettes, while 
Liggett with more than 500 units is 
the biggest drug store outlet. At Lig- 
getts these 15 cent cigarettes are sold 
two for a quarter. 

In United Cigar Stores it was reported 
that Lucky Strikes and Camels are tied 
for first, with Chesterfields third, 
Piedmonts fourth, Three Kings fifth 
and Old Golds sixth. In the Schulte 
stores Lucky Strikes maintain a 20 per 
cent lead over Camels, with Chester- 
fields, Old Golds and Three Kings 
following. 

Only at Liggetts, of the three chains 
investigated, are Camels still ap- 
parently maintaining its time-honored 
leadership. Here Lucky Strikes are 
second, Chesterfields third and Old 
Golds fourth. 

In spite of the fact that Lucky Strikes 
apparently passed them in cigarette 
sales during the year, the Reynolds 
company reports this week an increase 
in net profits for this year of $30,- 
172,563, as compared with $29,080,- 
664 in 1927. 

Lorillard has just signed a contract 
with the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, to spend $1,500,000 in radio 
broadcasting this year. One of the fea- 
tures of the Old Gold Hour, to start 
February 5, will be Paul Whiteman 
and his orchestra. The company plans 
to expand its schedules in other ad- 
vertising media. 

Reynolds and Liggett & Myers will 


also advertise more aggressively this 
year. 
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They Say That— 


Andrew Wells Robertson, president 
of the Philadelphia Company of Pitts- 
burgh, has been elected chairman of 
the board of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company, to suc- 
ceed the late Guy E. Tripp. 

Mr. Robertson will, hereafter, devote 
all his time to the Westinghouse Com- 


pany. 


Girard Hammond has resigned from 
the advertising agency of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., where 
he has been executive and one of the 
owners, to become general sales man- 
ager of the Dunlop Tire & Rubber 
Company, Buffalo. 


H. R. Eicher is now general sales man- 
ager of the Duro Company, Dayton, 
makers of automatic water systems 
and electric pumps. Mr. Eicher takes 
the place of H. I. Field, who has be- 
come division sales manager of the 
company on the Pacific coast. 

In his new position Mr. Eicher will 
direct a sales organization of 300 men, 
operating from the sixty-five Duro 
branch offices. 


William J. Hanley, manager of the 
east central district at Cleveland, and 
Charles K. West, manager of the At- 
lantic district at Philadelphia, have 
been elected vice-presidents in charge 
of commercial activities of the General 
Electric Company for their respective 
localities. 


Lester D. Seymour has been advanced 
from assistant manager to general man- 
ager of the National Air Transport, 
Inc., succeeding Colonel Paul Hen- 
derson, who has taken charge of Trans- 
continental Air Transport, Inc. 


Ralph G. Sickles has been appointed 
advertising manager of Parke, Davis 
and Dr. L. Klein, sales promotion 
manager. 


Philip L. Thomson, for the past 
eighteen years publicity manager for 
the Western Electric Company, has a 
new title,—director of public relations. 
This more adequately describes the 
scope of Mr. Thomson’s work,—which 
now covers the company’s entire field 
of organized contacts—including its 
advertising, information bureau, mo- 
tion picture bureau, company publica- 
tions and company representation in 
associations of all kinds. 

William A. Wolff, long a member of 
Mr. Thomson’s staff, in charge of pro- 
duction and service, will become ad- 
vertising manager. 


Ralph W. Keim, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Western division of E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, at Kansas City, has 
been appointed sales manager of the 
Pacific Coast division, with headquar- 
ters in San Francisco. 

W. L. Arscott, a member of Mr. 
Keim’s staff, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him at Kansas City. 

Mr. Keim is a brother of R. D. Keim, 
general sales manager and a director of 
the company. Mr. R. D. Keim re- 
cently celebrated his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the company. 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., this week took 
over active direction of the Splitdorf- 
Bethlehem Electrical Company of 
Newark under an agreement recently 
signed. A new board of directors has 
been elected for the Splitdorf com- 
pany. Charles, son of Thomas A. 
Edison, has been named the new pres- 
ident. 


Wayne Calhoun, formerly general 
sales manager of the Estate Stove 
Company, has joined Procter & Col- 
lier, Cincinnati agency, as director of 
merchandising. He succeeds R. R. 
Wason, who is now general manager 
of the Clark Lighter Company, New 
York City. 


E. L. McCarthy will handle the duties 
relinquished by G. E. Crandell, vice 
president in charge of sales and ad 
vertising of Montgomery Ward & 
Company, who resigned recently. Mr. 
McCarthy has assisted Mr. Crandell 
for the past eight years. 

E. E. Cody, formerly in charge of ac- 
counting and auditing, has become 
comptroller. 

Mr. Crandell’s resignation for the 
present leaves Montgomery Ward with 
three officers—George B. Everitt, 
president; Albert S. Scott, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer; and An- 
drew Young, vice-president in charge 
of the Kansas City house. 


W. C. Stettinius has resigned as presi- 
dent of the American Hammered Pis- 
ton Ring Company. He will remain 
on the board of directors as vice-chair- 
man, and Allen W. Morton, vice-presi- 
dent, has been elected president and 
general manager. 


Kenneth S. Clapp, for four years sales 
manager of the United States Air 
Compressor Company, has become di- 
rector of sales—being succeeded in the 
former position by H. H. Davis, west- 
ern manager. 


Dr. A. William Lescohier has been 
appointed general manager of Parke, 
Davis & Company, pharmaceutical 
house of Detroit. Associated with the 
company for nearly twenty years, Dr. 
Lescohier has recently been serving as 
assistant to the president. 


The Victor Adding Machine Company 
has appointed L. J. Zant as sales man- 
ager. Mr. Zant, who was formerly a 
member of the sales force, will be lo- 
cated in Chicago. 


Batchelder, New Oakland 
Sales Manager, Dies 


Three days after the announce- 
ment of his appointment to the 
newly created office of sales man- 
ager of the Oakland Motor Car 
Company, Roland B. Batchelder 
died of pneumonia at his home 
in Chicago this week. Mr. Batch- 
elder was thirty-seven years old. 
The interment was made at his 
native city of Salem, Massachu- 
setts. 

A. R. Glancy, president of Oak- 
land; W. R. Tracy and W. B. 
Sawyer, Eastern sales manager, 
were among those present at the 
services. 

Mr. Batchelder had been with 
Oakland about a year—until re- 
cently as district manager. 
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How Six Hundred Newspapers 
Help to Build Sales for Salada Tea 


(Continued from page 129) 


papers, and we feel that home-deliv- 
ered circulation is better than the other 
types. These things are, of course, pure- 
ly a matter of our own specific sales 
problems and may or may not apply to 
products of other types and in other 
tields. We are now beginning to use 
a few morning papers with desirable 
results, and the probability is that more 
of these will be a part of forthcoming 
schedules. It may also be that, with 
changing conditions, we will find it 
profitable to add other types of media 
to our schedules for one purpose or 
another. In one city where we were 
not getting a good job of printing and 
the newspapers seemed generally to be 
going downhill, we substituted out- 
door advertising, with very satisfac- 
tory results. 


Distribution before Advertising 


It has been our policy not to start 
newspaper advertising in a market un- 
til distribution is fairly well built up— 
up to or beyond 60 per cent. When 
the consumer first decides to give Sal- 
ada tea a trial, and she goes to her 
local dealer to buy it, we want to be 
fairly certain that she will find it. We 
have a definite conviction that when a 
consumer is sent to a dealer to buy a 
new brand or a new product, to be 
told it isn’t in stock results in more of 
a loss than the amount involved in that 
individual sale. It positively creates 
ill-will, especially if the buyer is per- 
sistent enough to ask a second or a 
third place and is told again that the 
article isn’t in stock. 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the field tactics through which we meet 
and further develop the demand which 
is stimulated through our advertising. 
Intensive sales work among dealers 
by our salesmen, closely supervised by 
district managers, and the district man- 
agers in turn responsible to the branch 
managers, is the machinery of our sales 
set-up. 

There are two somewhat unusual 
general sales policies (unusual, at 
least, in the extent to which they are 
carried out) which form the founda- 
tion for our entire sales structures: one 
is the absolute guarantee to dealers of 
the sale of our product; the other is 
the absolute guarantee to the consumer 
of the freshness of the product. 

These policies differ from guarantees 
in many other lines in that the com- 
pany takes the initiative in seeing that 
they are actually carried out—not the 
dissatisfied dealer or customer. Al- 


though many concerns print on their 
packages or in their advertising a 
statement that the company guarantees 
the product, many times that guarantee 
is more or less mythical; that is, the 
making good on the guarantee is de- 
ferred until the actual time the dealer 
or the consumer registers a kick. Of 
course, Companies operating a guaran- 
tee in this manner have no way of 
knowing how many customers were 
dissatished with the product, but who 
would not complain, or give the com- 
pany a chance to make good its prom- 
ise. They just stop buying and no one 
knows why they were lost. 

We try to safeguard stocks to such 
an extent that Salada tea never reaches 
the consumer after it is no longer in 
prime condition. One of the four 
principal duties of our salesmen is 
checking dealers’ stocks for freshness; 
every package is dated when it goes 
out of the factory, and no tea is al- 
lowed to get old on the dealer’s shelf. 
(In spite of high-grade packing in 
heavy aluminum foil, any tea 
deteriorates after a while.) Either the 
dealer is given a credit for any old 
stock the salesman may find on his 
shelf, or he is shipped fresh tea. Thus 
we catch complaints before they ever 
materialize and save the company many 
thousands of dollars in good will 
which might be lost through consum- 
ets who might be disappointed in the 
quality of Salada tea because the dealer 
had allowed his stock to grow stale. 


Frequent Calls on Dealers 


No manufacturer can expect a retail 
grocery dealer to do this work for 
him, especially if that manufacturer's 
distribution is so wide that it includes 
many small dealers who act as owner, 
manager, buyer, display and advertis- 
ing man and head salesman all in one. 
That is one of the reasons, then, why 
our salesmen call on dealers—even the 
small ones—in most cases once in six 
weeks, in many oftener than this. 
This policy of intensive work with 
the retailer naturally requires the 
services of a large group of salesmen; 
we have 28 in New England alone 
and two district sales managers. 

Where many concerns selling gro- 
cery lines are satisfied if their sales- 
men make 35 calls a day, our men 
usually make 50, or near that number, 
and this is an average rather than an 
exception. We want only high-grade 
men selling our product, men who can 
do, and want to do, this much work 


in one day’s time, and the missionary 
territory-building work that goes with 
it. We pay our men well. They re 
ceive a salary, and at the end of the 
year a bonus based on the increase 
the territory has shown over the pre- 
vious year’s sales. This keeps the men 
interested both in immediate order; 
and in helping each dealer develop 
plans for expanding tea volume in 
his territory. 

In addition to a careful checking of 
retail stocks for freshness we expect 
our salesman to do three other things 
on each call: first he sells an order, 
if the stock is low, but takes due care 
not to overstock his customer. 


Wider Number of Items 


Second, he looks for opportunities 
to sell a wider number of items in the 
line, or additional sizes of sales units. 
He checks up to see whether the dealer 
is Carrying competitive teas in sizes 
additional to the sizes he carries in 
Salada, with the thought of selling 
him on carrying a “‘full line’ of Salada 
teas, no matter what that particular 
dealer's idea of a ‘full line” for his 
market may amount to. In this con- 
nection he may make a study of uis 
dealer’s competition; if a chain store 
in the neighborhood is stocking pack- 
age sizes not stocked by the in- 
dependent dealer, then the salesman 
points out that the dealer is at a dis- 
advantage for this reason, for the fact 
that the chain stocks the unit is almost 
a sure proof that a demand exists for 
it. Finally, the salesman looks for 
Opportunities for special sales and 
sampling or advertising opportunities. 

An extremely big factor in the ef- 
fectiveness of the work of our sales 
force is the organization plan through 
which the individual men receive the 
closest possible supervision and a most 
constructive type of help from our 
staff of district and branch managers. 
The district managers are wholly field 
men; they work continuously with one 
salesman after another, calling on the 
trade, helping the men improve their 
sales work, giving them tested plans 
and ideas for building up their ter- 
ritories. This detailed supervision 
often means the difference between 
having a territory moderately produc- 
tive and moderately profitable, and 
having it thoroughly developed to the 
place where the line is really well 
intrenched and widely distributed. 
When, for example, district managers 
first began this type of field work with 
the salesmen then in our New York 
territory, there followed an immediate 
and gratifying pick-up in sales. 

A chart reproduced with this article 
gives a graphic report of the steadily 
expanding sales volume which has 
resulted from these policies. 
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+», LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }¥i- 


No Second-story writers wanted! 


The town gossips believed that there were seri- 
ous indiscretions in the private life of a certain 
leading citizen. They talked the matter over for 
several years. Finally, a new Scripps-Howard 
reporter, scenting what some papers would call 
“a good story,” broke into the man’s apartment 
and secured actual evidence that the tale 


was true. 


Proudly he displayed the evidence, and the 
story he had written, to his editor. He was 
promptly discharged. 


The unscrupulous and irresponsible stunt re- 
porter of the stage and fiction is conspicuous by 
his absence on the staff of a SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspaper. Courage and ability are there. Skill 
and intelligence are there. But they are personi- 
fied by men of unshakable self-respect. 


As a matter of fact, the personnel and the busi- 
ness practices of the SCRIPPS-HOWARD News- 
papers are comparable to the best in any branch 
of industry. They are breaking records for 
speed and action... but not at the expense of 
fairness. The flare of genius lights their pages 
... but not at the expense of accuracy. All the 
color and drama of the news is crystallized in 
their columns . . . but not at the expense 
of truth. 


Owned from within, the SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
Newspapers have always been free to set their 
own standards in journalism. And they have 
not only set them high, but they have kept 
them high . . . to receive as their reward a 
reader loyalty unique in the history of the news- 
paper world. 
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I Build Today’s Business on 
Day-After-Tomorrow’s Ideas 


(Continued from page 131) 


icy conference with me has become a 
ceremony, one of the most important 
activities in my business. 

To me it is quite strange that Amer- 
ican business men should view the ad- 
vent of modernistic art in business 
with trepidation, as if it were a new 
thing. I am always interested in new 
forms of expression. Perhaps I have 
carried the modernistic out in a more 
daring way than others, insisting on 
the modernistic not only in the pack- 
ages and advertising which are nation- 
ally distributed, but in the design and 
decoration of the salons, even those 
outside of New York City, which is 
commonly presumed to be the center 
of modernistic development in Amer- 
ica and erroneously credited with being 
the only place in America where the 
movement is correctly understood and 
interpreted. 


Modernistic Art Not New 


_ As a matter of fact the modernistic 
is not a new thing. The service used 
at my wedding table was modernistic. 
Silverware on the table in my home at 
Greenwich excites comment from my 
guests because it is so modern. Yet 
they are amazed when I tell them I 
am already tired of it and ready for 
something still newer and more mod- 
ern. And so it is in my business af- 
fairs. One has to be progressive in 
business as in life if the most is to be 
made of opportunities in a changing 
world. 

However, to discuss the characteris- 
tics of the packages for the more than 
one hundred items which T have cre- 
ated in my laboratories in Paris, Lon- 
don and New York, and the reasons 
for these characteristics, would quite 
exceed the limitations imposed by space 
and time. It is sufficient to say that we 
have data showing that the outward 
appearance of our packages attracts 
more attention than other packages in 
almost any field. But this is not 
enough. I am constantly creating 
new patterns to express my conception 
of what the modernistic trend is today 
—and will be tomorrow. 

What about my distribution policies? 
I am also aware that they too have 
been unconventional. At least their 
development and extension have not 
followed the ordinary course and have 
been concerned with most all the prob- 
lems that beset the manufacturer who 
chooses to distribute on an exclusive 
franchise basis. 


_our salons. We 


First let me explain that my entire 
line of products has been developed 
out of a technique applied to derma- 
tology, a service which I choose to de- 
scribe as consultation and cooperation 
with my clients. It began with a study 
of individual skins and out of this 
came my classification of skins, so that 
with our help every woman would 
know precisely in which category her 
skin belonged. Some of the technical 
descriptions developed by our original 
study have since crept into the general 
practice of dermatology such as, for 
instance, ‘crows feet,’ ‘relaxed 
muscles,” ‘“‘scraggy meck’’ and so 
forth. Through this technique treat- 
ments were devised and the entire busi- 
ness is based on the treatments. 

As I have said there are over one 
hundred preparations in our line, each 
for a combination to be used in ac- 
cordance with our diagnosis. But the 
technique was the important thing and 
when we were finally persuaded to re- 
lease our products for distribution, it 
was necessary, in order to get effective 
distribution, to educate the sales staffs 
of distributors, that they might select 
a specific treatment, explain its use to 
the consumer and thus insure the cor- 
rect application of the technique. For 
years ours products were sold only as a 
corollary of the treatments given in 
did no_ business 
through distributors. 


Salons Are Training Centers 


To do this required an increased 
staff of trained beauty counsellors 
whose duty it would be to select and 
qualify certain distributors. The coun- 
sellors were trained in Europe in the 
older salons which I had established 


there. When they returned to this 
country they were prepared to meet 
the public in the distributors’ stores 
and shops and insure strict adherence 
to our established technique. When 
the distributors’ sales staffs were able 
to carry on alone, the traveling coun- 
sellors moved on elsewhere. 

The salons, now established in Chi- 
cago, Boston, Detroit. Philadelphia, 
Palm Beach. Southampton, Newport 
and other cities, remain, but as edu- 
cational centers, to train sales staffs 
and to educate the public to the cor- 
rect use of our products and furnish 
them advice on their needs. Thus we 
undertook a rather radical departure in 
merchandising — conducting schools 
and training centers not only to edu- 


cate the public to the use of our proc- 
ucts but to train the sales staffs of dis- 
tributors. 

The salons remain more in the ni:- 
ture of diagnostic laboratories and edu- 
cational establishments. If a visitor 
desires to purchase our products they 
are referred to their favorite store—if 
it carries our line. We take the: pre- 
caution of giving a printed card to 
the visitor bearing the name and ad- 
dress of our distributors in that section, 
Inquiries by mail are handled in the 
same way. The exclusive franchise, or 
perhaps I had better say the limited 
franchise, works both ways, to protect 
our distributors and ourselves. 

Originally we franchised only one 
distributor in each city. In fact, the 
entire question of distribution was set- 
tled when an increasingly insistent de- 
mand became apparent and the most 
reputable stores implored us to take 
that step so that they might hold the 
good will of their patrons by carrying 
our products in stock. The step to 
the store and shop was then finally 
taken. 


Distribution Extended 


And of course the demand contin- 
ued to spread. In communities where 
we had limited ourselves to one dis- 
tributor, women began, in the natural 
way, to tell their friends about our 
products and those friends asked for 
our line at their favorite stores. We 
extended the franchise to more than 
one store or shop but limited it only 
to those stores which our traveling 
counsellors reported were qualified to 
handle our products on the basis of 
the technique involved. 

Also the cost of conducting more 
elaborate research in various parts of 
the world and training additional staffs 
were expanding, and to meet this add- 
ed expense, the distribution plan was 
enlarged, but never to the extent of 
appointing distributors promiscuously. 

Another factor compelled the widen- 
ing of distribution. It was unantict- 
pated at the beginning. It concerned 
the welfare of the users of our prod- 
ucts. So great had the demand be- 
come that attempts were made to 
bootleg the products—that is to say, 
unauthorized stores tried to get sup- 
plies of our product by underhanded 
methods from the authorized distribu- 
tors and to dispose of them without 
the vital advice and counsel as to their 
correct use. Against this bootlegging 
influence, in certain instances, we 
fought by increasing the number of 
distributors in the particular territories, 
thus protecting the consumer by as- 
suring her of the genuine goods and 
the technique which was a component 
part of the sale. Our selective policy 
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‘ Be ibe is a combination of marketing elements at Oakland, California, 
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was made somewhat more flexible, 
but always with the idea of preserving 
the integrity of our property, and pro- 
tecting the consumer. 

Our traveling sales and counsellor 
service has enabled us to accomplish 
other things of great moment to dis- 
tribution. Owing to the diversity of 
climatological and geological condi- 
tions in the United States it is neces- 
sary for us to manufacture and dis- 
tribute our products with suitability 
in mind. Complexions are not sub- 
ject to the same natural elements in 
Texas as they are in Minnesota. Re- 
search in these varying sections enables 
us to suit our products to the differ- 
ing conditions. We educate our dis- 
tributors to the products most suitable 
and discourage them from loading 
themselves with products they can’t use 
or products that are not adaptable to 
existing conditions. 

We maintain the most intensive 
study of merchandising practices 
among our distributors, particularly as 
to the handling of our packages. The 
duties of our traveling representatives 
and beauty counsellors are not com- 
plete until they have submitted a de- 
tailed report covering all phases of 
merchandising in each store or shop 
visited. They are expected to make 
observations and inquiries; to note the 
reactions of patrons, optically andemo- 
tionally, as they contact our products 
and displays. In this way we have 
gathered much data to prove that our 
artistic conception of packages and dis- 
plays has turned out to be an impor- 
tant merchandising factor. 

A few of the many questions which 
the traveling representatives must 
answer in connection with each store 
visited reveal the extent to which we 
study the various factors. For instance: 

What products predominate in dis- 
play, on the shelves? 

Do sales persons cooperate with our 
staff? 

What is the position of our prod- 
ucts on the shelves, in the show cases, 


in the windows and in other displays? 

Are there any inharmonious Clashes 
in the display? 

Do display backgrounds blend with 
the modernistic atmosphere created by 
our packages and displays? 

How many of our packages are on 
visible display? 

How, in the opinion of the head 
saleslady, does our merchandise attract 
patrons? 

What objections, if any, are voiced 
as to the design and shape of our box- 
es, bottles and other containers? 

What were the reasons for those 
objections? 

This information reaches us con- 
tinuously throughout the year and 
possesses great value when collated and 
studied. Each time we re-order pack- 
ages and inserts we take the net es- 
sence of the information placed before 
us and put it to account in eliminating 
errors or increasing effectiveness. Es- 
tablished designs stand as they were 
originally planned, improvements can 
be and are added. The infinite pains 
given to this phase of our merchandis- 
ing indicates the importance we attach 
to the package. 

The value of a survey of this: kind 
in discovering and merchandising a 
new package may be. illustrated in the 
case of our Water Lily Fashion Com- 
pact Set. Some time ago I-conceived 
this set after having sensed a-trend to 
build packages in such a. manner as to 
make them a harmonious part of the 
ensemble. The Fashion Compact is an 
arrangement of three small compacts, 
each of a different color: jade and red 
for informal attire, and black for for- 
mal occasions. Our field staff's close 
contact with the distributor and the 
public verified my own conception that 
this new arrangement was what was 
desired and the instantaneous success 
of the set justified the time and ex- 
pense we had put into creating the 
new line. And we are, of course, dis- 
tributing more of our Water Lily 
Powder by reason of the combination. 


When the Postman Whistles 


(Continued from page 122) 


ing than is spent in actually securing 
orders; and I believe this is true. Un- 
fortunately salesmen are like men in 
many other lines of endeavor—there is 
a mental inertia . . . a mental indol- 
ence—that prevents their recognizing 
new conditions and preparing them- 
selves to meet them. 

That some salesmen are sensing this 
is indicated by a letter I have before 
me at this moment from one of our 
men in which he says: “As I see it, 


the salesmen of the future will need 
to work more efficiently and put in 
longer hours, or make more calls in 
the same number of hours. There is 
far too much lost time now and this 
must be remedied one way or another. 
I have subscribed to three trade publi- 
cations . . . (naming them). I be- 
lieve the salesman of tomorrow must 
do more than just take orders, and one 
way of being a step ahead is to be well 
informed on things of interest to the 


trade, as well as being able to talk the 
language of the dealers.” 

In many lines, as you know, sales- 
men are now being laid off in large 
numbers and I think this will con- 
tinue; but not to the point of eliminat- 
ing salesmen altogether. However, 
the salesman who wants to keep his 
job will have to get a bigger vision 
of selling than he has ever had be- 
fore, and he will have to pay the price 
of success, which means hard, dili- 
gent, intelligent effort, and this ap- 
plies to sales managers as much as to 
salesmen, because in these forward 
movements the sales managers must 
lead the way and show their men, and 
in all too many cases this is not now 
done. 

In talking to a salesman the other 
day who was applying for a position, 
I said to him suddenly, “What do you 
read?”. He floundered around for a 
minute or so, and then said that he-e-e 
read the Cosmopolitan; a moment 
later naming a couple of other publi- 
cations of the same general class. Now 
this man is what might be called a 
“good salesman of the old type”—but 
he will not last long unless he changes 
his tactics in the face of the new com- 
petition we are now having to meet. 
He did not get the job, of course. I 
tried to point out to him what he 
would have to do if he expected to 
remain in the selling game; that we, as 
a company, were now more interested 
in what men will be able to do one 
year or ten years from now than in 
what they are able to do today. 

No, I cannot visualize the elimination 
of traveling salesmen as a class. I be- 
lieve there will continue a need for 
many of them, but the number will 
be greatly reduced and the standards 
and qualifications of those who remain 
must be of a higher order.—B. ]. 
Williams, Director of Sales, The Par- 
affine Companies, Inc., San Francisco. 


Baltimore Post Goes 


to Standard Size 


The Baltimore Post, founded in 1922 
as a news tabloid, will be published 
in standard form beginning Monday, 
January 21, it was announced by the 
Scripps - Howard Newspapers _ this 
week. 

The Washington News, the only other 
tabloid newspaper of the Scripps- 
Howard organization, will continue in 
its present form. 


The Liquid Carbonic Corporation has 
acquired the O. & J. Machine Com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, the 
largest manufacturer of bottle labeling 
machines, and will operate it as a divi- 
sion. 
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Bulletin 
of Marketing Facts for Agents & Advertisers 
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“In a Buyer’s Market the 
Business Press Teaches 
Market Development!” 


O longer is the primary function of 
the business press simply to promul- 
gate engineering and operating technic as to 
production and distribution. National pros- 
perity, the growth of each industry and the 
success of each individual enterprise now 
depend as well upon effective cooperation 
between advertising agents and the business 
papers in developing marketing technique 
for each line of industry, for each branch of 
trade. 


The interests of the Business 
Press and of Advertising Agents 
are identical in promoting in- 
dustrial prosperity through the 
creation of consumer demand. 


HIS seems like common sense on the 

face of it. But it has been established 
as a matter of scientific fact by an ex- 
haustive inquiry by the Engineering-Eco- 
nomics Foundation, of Boston, as to the 
nature of the causes of the growth of 
wealth. On the basis of this inquiry Dr. 
Hollis Godfrey, President of the Founda- 
tion, has demonstrated that the growth of 
what he terms “Factual Wealth,” (includ- 
ing knowledge of goods and services by pro- 
ducers, distributors and consumers) pre- 
cedes and parallels “Material Wealth” (the 
goods and services themselves). 


ADVERTISING 
& SELLING 
TECHNIQUE 


ENGINEERING 
& OPERATING 
TECHNIC 


The function of National Advertising 
according to Dr. Godfrey is to create ‘“‘Fac- 
tual Wealth” (knowledge) as to consump- 
tion. The function of the Business Press is 
to create “Factual Wealth” on the part of 
producers and distributors. 


The Creation of Factual Wealth 


This it does, not merely by the education of 
manufacturers and distributors in the 
technic of production and service, but also 
by educating each industry and trade in the 
technic of selling the consumer and develop- 
ing the market. 

Here at the A. B. P. headquarters we are 
prepared to furnish special information to 
agents, advertisers, and others who seek to 
apply the new thinking to their own 
problems. 
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Gooseneck Shovels, $50 Hair 
Brushes and Jeweled Door Keys 


(Continued from page 142) 


that was growing up around them. 
They were conservative and held back 
when it came to some of the high 
priced goods. 

I was selling a merchant of this 
class, trying to get him to buy some 
higher grades of hardware. He re- 
sisted my efforts. He said his town 
would not buy such goods. Finally, 
somewhat irritated, I said, “If you will 
give me a chance, I could go out and 
sell a door key for $25—just one sin- 
gle door key.” 

He said, ‘Are you serious?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“All right,” he replied, “If you can 
sell a door key for $25, I'll buy some 
of these high grade goods.” 

“All right,” I answered, ‘‘who has 
made a lot of money in your town? 
Who is building a new home? Show 
me to him.” 


We Visit the Banker 


After a little thought he replied that 
he knew a banker who was just finish- 
ing a beautiful new home. He took 
me to the bank. I was escorted into 
the back office. This banker was the 
regular type, with a glass eye (have 
you heard that one?), and a nice round 
stomach, and when we had taken our 
seats, he leaned back in his chair and 
interlaced his fingers over his stomach, 
indicating by his manner the observa- 
tion, “Well, what do you want?” 

Then this merchant, who dealt with 
this banker, told him about the story 
of the higher priced goods and our dis- 
cussion. He told him of my statement 
that I could sell a single door key 
for $25. 

As the banker sat there, he played 
with a single chain that extended from 
one vest pocket across his expansive 
front to the other vest pocket. Then 
they both looked at me and it was my 
turn to talk. I simply asked the bank- 
er, “Will you show me what you have 
in your vest pocket at the end of the 
chain?” He hesitated a moment, and 
then pulled out a beautiful little assort- 
ment of gold things. There was a 
cigar cutter, a lead pencil, a pocket 
knife and a button hook—all solid 
gold. 

“Well,” I said, ‘that is just what I 
thought. You carry a_ nice little 
jewelry store around in your pocket, 
and every one of those things was 
given to you as a present. Not one 
of them would you buy yourself.” To 
this the banker nodded. 


“Well,” I replied, “there is just one 
thing missing in your assortment and 
that is a solid gold jeweled key to 
the front door of your new home.” 

Then I made a little talk about the 
sanctity of the home; all of a man’s 
cherished possessions being inside those 
four walls—his wife, his children, pos- 
sibly his grandchildren. A home built 
by a man at the height of his prosper- 
ity was frequently just a monument to 
his success. 


Pretty Hot Stuff 


‘Now stop and think,” I said, “‘isn’t 
it funny when all this is true that when 
a man enters his home, he has nothing 
but a little piece of corrugated steel to 
open the door of his treasure house? 
What could be more sentimental,’ I 
remarked, ‘“‘when your house is finished 
and there is a house warming than to 
present your wife with a gold jeweled 
key. You might present her with a 
deed to the property at the same time, 
but that front door key would be a 
symbol.” 

“Well, that’s pretty hot stuff,” said 
the banker. “After all, the idea isn’t 
bad. What do I have to do to get the 
key?” 

“The only thing necessary,” I an- 
swered, ‘‘is to supply me with a dupli- 
cate key of the lock. Then I will have 
a jeweled gold key made for you.” 

“What would it cost?” 

“Just $25,” I replied. ‘‘Of course, 
that isn’t with diamonds or pearls. 
That would come higher, but just or- 
dinary semi-precious stones in the 
handle of the key will cost that much.” 

“That’s all right,” replied the bank- 
er, “put me down for one of those 
keys.” Then as we rose to leave, he 
hesitated a moment and said, “I think 
you had better change that order and 
make it two of them, one for my wife 
and one for me.” 

Now what is the moral of this story? 
Nothing but human nature; selling a 
man the right kind of stuff at the right 
time. After that man had lived in 
that house for six months, the chances 
are you could never have sold him that 
key, but when a man is just finishing 
his first fine house, you can sell him 
anything—take that from me! He is 
used to being sold anything and every- 
thing, and in the end he just stops try- 
ing to beg off and tells everybody to 
go ahead and sell him what they have. 

* <= 2 


Just one more story, but this is the 


story of a buyer instead of a seller. 
The father-in-law of a certain gentle. 
man was about to celebrate his one 
hundredth birthday. It was a case of 
an album to hold all the photographs, 
letters of congratulations and auto. 
graphs of the father-in-law, the chil- 
dren and grandchildren and great 
grandchildren and all the friends. 
Such an occasion does not happen in 
many families. 

You can buy an autograph album, 
and a nice one, for $10, but that kind 
of an album would not suit this case. 
An artist was sent for. The album 
was prepared. It was a work of art, 
but I am not going to tell you the 
price. But the price was not too much. 
A letter of congratulation from the 
president of the United States was in 
this album, one from the governor of 
the state, from the mayor of the city, 
and from senators and congressman of 
that state. That album will be passed 
down from generation to generation in 
this family. It will become an heir- 
loom. What has price to do in a 
case like this? The bookmaker was 
paid his price, and he did a good job. 
So that is all there was to that! To 
me all these things seem so perfectly 
simple that they are hardly worth writ- 
ing about. 

Now in conclusion let me ask the 
critic if the principles underlying the 
above sales are not just exactly the 
same today as they were when I started 
out as a young salesman—they are 
based on human nature, and all of us 
know that human nature changes very 
little from age to age. 

(Another article by Mr. Norvell will 
appear in an early issue of SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT.—The Editors.) 


300 Compensation Plans 
(Continued from page 127) 


flat commission, a sales manager could 
exhort until he was blue in the face, 
trying to get the salesmen to concen- 
trate on certain neglected but profitable 
items, without better than average re- 
sults. But when the company says, in 
effect, “Here, our widget line is twice 
as profitable as our gadget line. We'll 
pay you 10 per cent on widgets to 5 
on gadgets,” then they are talking a 
language the salesmen understands. 
They have practically made the sales- 
man a partner in the business, and the 
compensation plan is in reality a 
profit-sharing plan, nothing more nor 
less. 

(In next week’s issue the opinions 
of leading executives will be sum 
marized on bonus payment policies. — 
The Editors.). 
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_ E.A.WHITE ORGANIZATION.ING. | 
225 West G4mSTREET | 
New York Sath 


ereiok Ob ene nantes - December 24th, 1928, 


Mr. T. de Cochrane, 
Leeal Advertising Manager, 
The News, 
26 Park Place, 
New ‘ork City. 


My dear Mr. Cohrane:- 


As you know, we ran full pages in The News 
on four days of the week of September Grd, advertis- 
ins our new development at Cedarhurst, Long Island. 
these advertisements appeared in your papers exclusive- 
ly. 


As &@ result of this advertising, enough people 
came out to see our property over the following weekend 
to bring our sales for the weekend up to the total of 
#506 ,000.00. 


This is by:far the largest response and volume 
of results we have ever had from our advertising. 


Sincerely, 


pee 


- four full pages 

-in one week 

. brought $306,000 sales 
. of building lots 


‘ 


. from News readers 

.at a cost of $4200—1.4% 
. Buying power? 

. just match it! 

. Investigate 


THE &@ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 25 Park Place, New York 
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¢¢ HE PUBLIC BE TOLD”: “No business in 
ee today is so thoroughly dependent on the 
good will of the public as are the railroads.” 
This comes from A. G. Reynolds, who, for thirty-eight 
years, has served the public and his railroad as freight 
and passenger agent for the Southern Pacific Lines (and 
its former subsidiary the S. A. & A. P.). Mr. Reynolds 
has elected to stay in a small town. He might have held 
bigger railroad jobs, but as bank director, schoo] trustee 
and all-’round civic leader he has stuck to the small depot 
as agent. But he knows a few things about the public 
which some of the great railroad presidents seem to have 
overlooked or forgotten. “We need stockholders in the 
Southern Pacific Lines right here on this branch; we need 
the support of our local merchants; we need their interest 
and cooperation,” explained Mr. Reynolds to one of the 
editors of this magazine, who spent several hours with 
him at his station recently. Mr. Reynolds recalled a time 
when there was not enough traffic in the territory which his 
lines served to support the road; and when he worked as 
long as five months without salary, because the road had 
no money. Now that the country has developed to the 
point where it could support the railroads profitably the 
trucks are getting an alarming share of the freight traffic 
and the buses nearly all of the short haul passenger busi- 
ness. Yet, in spite of this condition; in spite of the rail- 
roads’ common need for a vast reservoir of money; in spite 
of the adverse legislation before Congress; in spite of the 
need for the good will that comes from the thousands 
of small investors, the railroads continue to permit the 
public to go uninformed concerning the enormous prog- 
ress made by them in the past few years, and the great 
need for money to finance needed improvements in the 
future. We wish some railroad presidents would spend 
a day with Gus Reynolds in his station and let him show 
them how much they need the public’s good will and ap- 
preciation. Everybody knows that the old “public be 
damned” attitude is a thing of the past. With that out of 
the way we suggest a new slogan for the railroads. It is 
“the public be told.” 
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HE SALESMAN AND HIS “OATS”: “I am 
oT sure,” writes a leading executive of one of the 

country’s oldest insurance companies, “that dur- 
ing the next few years a great reconstruction of plans 
must take place in the field of salesmen’s compensation. 
Too much money belonging to stockholders is being 
absolutely wasted and not enough attention is being paid 
to the future of good, loyal men.” That such a recon- 
struction is already well under way is attested by the 
reports gathered, in a recent compensation survey, by the 


SALES MANAGEMENT staff, from four hundred companics 
in many different lines of business. (The first article 
covering some of the findings of that survey appears :n 
this issue.) Nearly three-quarters of the total number of 
concerns contributing to the discussion either had changed 
the plan for paying salesmen within the last year or two, 
or were about to change. This trend is indicative of the 
fact that sales executives are coming more and more into 
a realization that a compensation plan carefully adjusted 
to meet the market problems and competitive conditions 
peculiar to the individual business can form a more effec- 
tive control over salesmen and their activities than any 
other single factor in sales management. Tightening 
competition and rising sales costs have forced the sales 
manager to the point where he wants to know with a 
greater degree of accuracy what it is he is buying with 
the money he pays his salesmen. He wants to know 
whether he is buying effort that is profitable; combined 
with this he wants his men to be satisfied and happy. 
This widespread shifting and adjusting reflected in the 
SALES MANAGEMENT survey is a recognition of the fact 
that the right compensation plan will automatically tend 
to bring each year’s business toward the ideal of the 
greatest volume at the most profit. The profit-factor now 
becoming prominent in so many payment plans is the 
safeguard some concerns are setting up against the over- 
emphasis of volume at the expense of the annual dividend 
rate. The widening use of the bonus is a bid for the 
fruits of the latent ability that lies in every sales force, 
waiting only for incentive to bring it out. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT has no formula which will tell any company 
how to improve its present compensation plan, but a study 
of the things manufacturers in other lines are finding 
successful will suggest at least intelligent methods for ap- 
proaching a study of the problem. 
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ROSPECTS WHO PASS YOUR PLANT: On 
Je of the Southern Bleachery, Inc., about ten miles 

northeast of Greenville, South Carolina, there ap- 
pears this sign in large silver letters readable by day and 
night: “Southern Bleachery, Inc., New York Office, 40 
Worth Street, New York.” The grounds around this plant 
are clean and well kept. To the writer, who passed on the 
Piedmont Limited going to New York, it seemed as if 
the inside of the plant was equally clean and well kept. 
Such a sign must surely impress buyers on their way to 
New York to buy. There are dozens of such signs on 
Southern textile institutions. However, there should be 
more. Every good institution should have an attractive 
sign, readable by day and night, to tell its story to America’s 
public which, as everybody knows, travels more than the 
people of almost any other nation. The Cannon Towel 
Mills are well advertised, by attractive buildings and 
grounds and signs atop their various Southern plants. Per- 
haps this is one of the reasons why they are so large-— 
they mever miss an opportunity to tell the public 
about their product, prove it is made in attractive ®® 
surroundings and under favorable conditions. 


[160] 
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World Leadership in 


Character and Volume 
of Advertising « 4 


| * 1928 The New York Times led all newspapers of the 
world in volume of advertising. The Times published 30,736,530 agate 
lines, setting a new high record for New York City, exceeding the total 
volume of 1927 by 1,105,068 agate lines, with a margin over any other 
New York newspaper of 11,000,449, also a new high figure. 


Year after year The New York Times maintains its leadership in total 
volume of advertising and the leading classifications—national, local, 
automobile, transportation, financial, rotogravure, department stores, 
clothing and shoes, and books. 


THE RECORD 
1928 1927 
Agate Lines Agate Lines 
OG eo rds rine is ese a ace wa wm ata ans e aes 17,728,924 17,121,240 
INAIIOUINAE hs ccosondseien cscs code Peessese nee oi eka 7,146,306 6,692,335 
DEPARTMENT STORES, CLOTHING, SHOES............ 8,175,022 7,750,215 
PIN, GLA | ee er ee ene te t rere ee een rete Te 4,030,969 3,340,414 
ROR eV CD semca cade ncdcciouad cbseeeenweessaneceeuses 1,449,275 1,376,648 
PROT OOM eee ee Sirois diosa clericnrwaldeiziaua esac be secacaueues 1,357,744 1,194,168 
TRANSPORTATION (Railroads, Steamships and Tours).. 1,032,952 1,027,084 
DO os aia sis eS eek waar eaten a sacra euee ae 965,288 910,179 


More significant than this unprecedented volume of advertising, however, is its 
character. All advertisements offered for publication in The Times are subject 
to a censorship which aims to protect readers from false, misleading or objec- 
tionable announcements. Hundreds of thousands of lines of advertising were 
rejected in 1928 because they did not conform to The Times standards. 


Che New York Cimes 


CIRCULATION—WEEKDAYS, 425,000; SUNDAYS, 725,000 
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Riding on Rubber—What It Means 
to the Sales Manager 


(Continued from page 134) 


ing stock were in bad condition and 
the operating company could not hold 
its patronage because it could not sell 
transportation. Financial conditions 
made it impossible to rehabilitate. As 
the result of careful studies, cars were 
taken off the lines and a fleet of mod- 
ern motor coaches put on. Operating 
expenses decreased 27 per cent; net 
income increased 26.7 per cent; invest- 
ment decreased 70 per cent. 

This does not mean that such sub- 
stitution is general or that buses are 
crowding electric street cars off the 
tracks. Mass transportation is prima- 
rily a job for the street cars and it 
is impossible to scrap a five-billion- 
dollar investment overnight. 


Cost of Bus Operation 
Table A on page 134 shows a typi- 


cal breakdown of an actual motor 
coach operation and shows how the 
various items are divided. 

It will be rated from this that the 
cost of bus operation figures 20.73 
cents per coach mile. 

Thus far we have sketched a picture 
of the motor carrier industry, which 
is divided broadly into two general 
types of service: city and inter-city. 
In 1927 local city service buses car- 
tied approximately 1,575,000,000 
riders, vehicles operated by electric 
railways accounting for something over 
two-thirds of this total. And it is 
further estimated that each of these 
riders paid an average fare of 7.75 
cents. Combining these two, it is not 
unreasonable to believe that $122,- 
000,000 represents the total gross 
revenue of companies in this class of 
service. 

Inter-city passengers during 1927 
totaled approximately 635,000,000. 
Of this number, 593,000,000 were 
carried by so-called independents, 
25,000,000 by companies affiliated 
with electric railways and 17,000,000 
by steam railroad subsidiaries. Taking 
an average fare of 30 cents for inter- 
city passengers, the total revenue from 
this class approximates $190,500,000. 
Now if we combine this figure with 
that for city service we obtain a final 
estimate of $312,500,000 as the gross 
passenger revenue of the common 
carrier buses of the United States. 

Quite a husky infant! 

To keep 86,000-odd buses in serv- 
ice and on the road where they can 
earn, calls for the expenditure of a 
vast sum of money for maintenance 


and operating supplies. During the 
year 1928 it is safe to estimate that 
around $93,420,600 was spent for 
these purposes. This means that an 
average of $2,100 per vehicle was 
spent on approximately 44,486 vehi- 
cles operating annually between 40,- 
000 and 50,000 miles each in common 
carrier service. 

It may be asked what influence the 
mileage of the remainder of the 
86,000 buses exerts on the total 
amount spent annually. In answer to 
this possible question, the 44,486 
motor vehicles listed above are re- 
sponsible for 92 per cent of the total 
mileage, the bulk of the remainder 
being piled up by school buses which 
do not count seriously as affecting total 
maintenance expense. 


How It Is Spent 


This market of over 93 million 
dollars spent for maintenance and 
Operating supplies is the one that con- 
fronts us. The expenditure per bus 
includes replacement parts, major 
items of shop equipment, tires, fuel, 
oil, grease and painters’ supplies. 
Figured on a 45,000-mile basis, the 
items enumerated indicate an outlay of 
4.66 cents for every mile of operation. 

As to tires, their cost per year per 
bus approximates $537.50. This is at 
the rate of 114 cents per tire mile. 

Fuel costs, from the best available 
sources, average $1,200 per vehicle 
per year. Oil and grease cost per 
bus per year ranges from $95 to $200. 

When it comes to replacement parts 
costs, a fair estimate will hit some- 
where between $200 and $350 per 
vehicle. 

The actual production of motor 
coaches themselves is divided into two 
parts, chassis and body production. In 
some of the largest manufacturing 
plants devoted to the building of 
motor vehicles the manufacture of 
bodies runs parallel with the produc- 
tion of bus chassis, and the two come 
together at a point on the assembly 
floor from which the completed 
vehicle is driven off. Such production 
is found in the plant of the General 
Motors Truck Company at Pontiac, 
Michigan, where Yellow Coaches are 
built and assembled. In other bus 
manufacturing plants, body manufac- 
turing does not take place, the bus 
bodies being built by body builders. 
During 1927 bus chassis to the 
number of 9,463 were built and de- 


livered by more than 60 manufac- 
turers and during the same year 7,773 
bus bodies were reported as being 
built by 105 body builders and nine 
operating companies. 

From what has been told it may be 
seen that the industry responsible for 
the present era of highway transporta- 
tion is forging ahead with force. 
Some railroads offer time tables 
that connect with motor coaches and 
carry passengers from the trains to 
outlying sections off the right-of-way. 
Comfortable buses in large and small 
cities open their doors to passengers, 
who welcome this form of quick, con- 
venient and comfortable transporta- 
tion. Luxurious motor coaches with 
interior appointments that rival those 
found in the most expensive and ex- 
clusive high-grade automobiles furnish 
a luxurious method of transportation 
from city to city along winding rib- 
bons of concrete highway. Today it 
is possible to step into a motor coach 
and alight at the next corner or to 
engage transportation that spans the 
continent. The day of the bus has 
truly arrived and the market is a large 
and attractive one for all manufac- 
turers whose products are necessary to 
the industry. From plate glass to 
electrical parts, from tires to raw ma- 
terials, the bus industry offers a 
profitable sales outlet. 

In the next instalment we shall dis- 
cuss the buying habits of this great 
industry, shaking hands in the pages 
of SALES MANAGEMENT with the 
men who are responsible for buying 
and learn something about their likes 
and dislikes. 


McLellan Stores Form 
New $26,000,000 Chain 


The first merger in the variety chain 
store field since that of F. W. Wool- 
worth in 1912 has just been announced 
by W. W. McLellan, president of the 
McLellan Stores Company—-to embrace 
the McLellan Stores Company, the 
Green Stores Company and the Reed 
Stores, operating 275 units throughout 
the country, with combined annual 
sales of $26,000,000. 

The new company, now the second 
largest 5-cent to $1 chain in the coun- 
try, will retain the McLellan name, and 
will choose its officers and directors 
from the McLellan and Green organ- 
izations. 

It is expected that forty-five new stores 
will be opened this year. 


The Blackman Company, New York 
advertising agency, will be located in 
the Chanin Building, Forty-second St. 
at Lexington Ave., after May 1. 
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Business Indices 


The brilliant foreign trade statement 
published last week gives color to pre- 
dictions that our customers abroad 
will play an important part this year 
in checking any tendency to overpro- 
duction. Exports of $5,129,132,000 
surpassed all records since 1920, ex- 
ceeding those of last year by $263,- 
757,000, or 5.4 per cent. Imports of 
$4,089,930,000 were down $94,812,- 
000, or 2.2 per cent, giving us an ex- 
port excess of $358,569,000, 52.6 per 
cent more than in 1927. Bank figures 
indicated an increasing volume of 
transactions. Commodity prices con- 
tinued stable. Only credit conditions 
remained unfavorable, except for a 
slight recession in the rate for best 
name paper. 


Total Transactions 


Bank clearings totaled $14,493,125,- 
000, 16.9 per cent higher than last 
year. Eighteen among twenty-three 
cities recorded increases, the net gain 
outside New York being 1.8 per cent. 
Debits against individual accounts 
amounted to $21,879,325,000, an in- 
crease of 27.6 per cent. All districts. 
were up over a year ago, the net ag- 
gregate outside New York being 16.1 
per cent higher. 


Credit Conditions 


Best name commercial paper sold as 
low as 514, but otherwise there were 
no signs of ease in the money market. 
Call rates ruled at 7 to 9 while time 
loans held at 714 to 734. 


Margin of Profit 


The stability of commodity prices over 
a long period is attracting attention 
as one of the most encouraging indi- 
cations of the soundness of the com- 
mercial situation. Prof. Irving 
Fisher’s index was practically the 
same as the week before. 


William W. Craig, formerly financial 
news editor of the New York Times, 
financial editor of the New York 
Herald, and more recently managing 
editor of the New York News Bureau 
Association and the Wall Street News, 
has joined Albert Frank & Company, 
New York advertising agency, as a 
vice-president. 

Under the theme “Serving the Empire 
of the West,” the Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco will soon 
launch a campaign in national maga- 
zines. The series, institutional in 
character, will exploit the economic 
progress of the eleven Western states. 
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Sterling Sales Promotion Service 
6 EAST FIFTH ST. 
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BIGELOW, 
KENT, 
WILLARD 


pe 


& CO., Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 


Merchandising 
Counselors 


Park Square Building 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A record of the Proceedings of the Mer- 


chandising Conference, held 


under our 


auspices at Boston, in August, will shortly 
be available to loan to company officials. A 
request will place your name on the list to 
receive a copy, to be returned to us in ten 


days. 
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SAVE YOUR BREATH 
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and tell ’em with 


CARTOONS! 


If you want Reader Attention confer with 
us when planning your next Advertising 
——-- 

(Catalog of small stock cuts on request) 


LOWRY CARTOON 


CORPORATION 
75 E. Wacker Drive Chicago, Ill. 


$50.00 A MONTH 


will be the total cost of sending 
a first-class house organ, edited 
by William Feather, to 250 selected 
customers and _ prospects. Get 
prices for larger quantities. Write 
for sample. 


The William Feather Company 
611 Caxton Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bricks Without Straw 


(Continued from page 139) 


world of ideas to choose from, he ven- 
tures at his peril outside the narrow 
and slightly barren territory of literal 
exposition and exhortation. A whole 
hierarchy of blue-pencils are poised 
between him and the printed page, 
and his job depends upon the success 
he shows in running the gauntlet. He 
may be, and quite often he is, as 
heartily ashamed of his handiwork as 
the most savage of his critics, and he 
frequently savors the staleness of the 
formula as keenly as they. More often 
than is perhaps imagined, he knows 
the futility of mere sound and fury, 
and appreciates the supreme force of 
a spontaneous idea, springing from a 
restraint that is rich in connotations. 
He knows from the school of experi- 
ence the extreme difficulty of express- 
ing the delicacy of a flavor, the charm 
of a design, the unsubstantial drift of 
a perfume, with the sledge-hammer 
blows of mere assertion. 


Can Use Only One Tool 


And he knows, in enough instances 
to count for something, that he could 
do an infinitely better job of it—if he 
were only free to choose. Literary de- 
vices, at least as old as the Bible, are 
his for the taking: but for him it is 
the sledge-hammer or nothing. He 
can only possess his soul in patience, 
and salve his conscience with the com- 
forting thought that he is not, after all, 
practicing the art of letters. He is 
wielding a Force, scientifically deter- 
mined, self-contained and sui generis, 
whose eternal principles are in no re- 
spect subservient to a mere rule-of- 
thumb-ish art like Literature. 

: +e 


Now the final test of any abstract 
generalization—whether it be related 
to the Great Nebula in Orion, the 
origin of mankind, or the quantitative 
analysis of the “public intelligence’ — 
is the test of results. Does it work? 
When we apply it in practice, do we 
get what we are after? As practical 
men, seeking purely practical results, 
the relative proportions of ultimate 
truth and error need not disturb us, 
so long as the abstraction functions to 
our satisfaction. When it fails to do 
that, it is the part of ordinary com- 
mon sense to heave it overboard. 

And it seems to me that these va- 
rious abstract generalizations about 
copy, based in the main upon a super- 
stitious reverence for statistics, have 
had a fair trial. We have observed 
the taboos, on the whole, with marked 
fidelity, and our conformity with the 


ritual has seldom failed us. Our de- 
votion to the “‘average’’ man and the 
“average” audience (however my:hi- 
cal) has seldom wavered, and our mes- 
sages have rarely failed to be under. 
standable to anyone beyond the stage 
of rompers. We have displayed a 
faith in statistical hypotheses that 
might be envied by a Doctor of Di- 
vinity—but the results of our disciple- 
ship are not so enviable. They have 
even become slightly embarrassing. 


Progressing Backward 


To put the matter very briefly and 
baldly, and without tempering the 
wind to the shorn lambs, one main re- 
sult of our conversion to the statistical 
hypothesis is the confession that the 
art of advertising is progressing like a 
crab—backward. The normal expecta- 
tion of an increase in efficiency in pro- 
portion to the growth of knowledge 
and experience, appears in the case of 
advertising to be reversed. As our 
knowledge of advertising has in- 
creased, and our experience has 
broadened and deepened, the efficiency 
of advertising in terms of the public 
response has declined. The President 
of the A. N. A. declared two years 
ago in a public statement that it took 
a double spread to secure the response 
that was formerly commanded by a 
page; that an extra color was required 
to get the attention once accorded to 
black-and-white, and so following. 
Advertising appropriations are two, 
three and five times what they were 
before the war, and a dollar today will 
buy as much in effective units of space 
as it ever did (actually, I think that it 
will buy more, as a general rule), but 
in terms of effective results we are no- 
where in comparison. 

The normal progress of any art 
ought to be (indeed, must be, if the 
art is ultimately to survive) in the di- 
rection of greater precision and ef- 
ficiency. But the course of advertis- 
ing, in its essential business of deliver- 
ing a message and getting a definite 
response, shows every sign of progress 
in the contrary direction. 

Abstract generalizations that work 
in practice no better than that, it seems 
to me, are hardly worth their board 
and keep, no matter how respectable 
their antecedents, or scientific their 
pedigrees. It is certainly not worth 
any practical man’s while to die in the 
defense of them, in spite of the pres- 
tige surrounding the sacred name of 
statistical research, or the scorn which 
is heaped by the anointed upon “rule 
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of thumb.” Rule of thumb or no, 
the results will afford us any justifica- 
tion that we need for chucking up the 
whole hobgoblin collection entirely. 
And the advertiser who is seeking a 
way out is apt, I think, to find it, if 
he will leave the statistical Banquo’s 
ghost on the plane of abstract specula- 
tion where it belongs, and turn as Mr. 
Rowell did to the familiar and com- 
fortable public of experience and com- 
mon sense. 


Hamilton Institute Begins 
a Course in Sales 
and Advertising 


For the first time in twenty years the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute, New 
York City, offers a course in adver- 
tising and selling. 

The course, to be called “Marketing 
Management,” is intended for market- 
ing executives and potential executives. 
In addition to merchandising, sales- 
manship, sales management, advertis- 
ing principles, advertising campaigns, 
retail advertising and foreign trade, it 
will cover, in a second division, com- 
mercial law, insurance, investments 
and economics. 

Marketing specialists who will cooper- 
ate in presenting the courses are: 
Bruce Barton; O. C. Harn, Audit Bu- 
reau of Circulations; Fowler Manning, 
L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, 
Inc.; Ralph Starr Butler, Postum 
Company, Inc.; Professor George B. 
Hotchkiss, New York University; 
Amos Parrish, authority on retail 
advertising; and John G. Jones and 
Bernard Lichtenberg of the institute. 


National Advertisers 
Change Dates of Meeting 


The dates of the semi-annual meeting 
of the Association of National Adver- 
tisers have been changed from May 
6-8 to May 27-29. The place is the 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Indiana. Stuart Peabody of the 
Borden Sales Company and W. A. 
Grove of the Edison Electric Appli- 
ance Company, Inc., are chairman and 
associate chairman. 


With the election to partnership of 
George H. Sheldon, the. name of 
Hommann and Tarcher, Inc., New 
York agency, has been changed to 
Hommann, Tarcher and Sheldon, Inc. 
Mr. Sheldon has been vice-president 
anc Jirector of the company. 


On March 1. the Willys-Overland 
Company will take over the manufac- 
ture >! Falcon-Knight cars. 


YOUR SECOND MEDIUM 
IN DALLAS 


The first choice of na- The News and The Jour- 
tional advertisers in the nal are sold at an optional 
Dallas market is The Dallas combination rate that means 
Morning News. the added advantage of 


The Newscarriesaboutas ™@ximum economy. 


much national advertising 


as all other Dallas papers ae 
combined. The News and The Jour- 
But what is the second nal are members of the A. 
choice? B. C. 
In steadily increasing ae a 
numbers the space-buyers 
of America are listing The One order, one billing, 


Dallas Journal in combina- one set of plates, mats or 
tion with The News. copy are sufficient. 


The Dallas Morning News 
The Dallas Journal 


Use the combination for economy 


The right product . . 
markets and competition .... 
sales methods... . 
—_and-then Advertising 


DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY, Inc. 


MmiurevVERTISING 
130 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


20,273,876 LINES|| «a ciguntic Workshop 


With Sky for a Roof” 
Carried in 1927 1 y for a Roo 


THE BEAUMONT TRADE 
F Tora. Apvertisinc merronnienne 
I NATIONAL ADVERTISING Monthly Industrial Payrolls 
R Locat Apvertisinc $7,000,000.00 


S CLAssIFIED Covered Only by 
BEAUMONT ENTERPRI 
T Apvertisinc a RISE 


San Antonio Express THe BEAUMONT JOURNAL 
SAN ANTONIO EVENING NEWS Ask Beckwith—He Knows 
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YONKERS 


(NEW YORE) 


HERALD 


(EVENING) 


Serves a rich home district. Enjoys the 
largest circulation between New York and 
Ibany. 
Pepulation 


Circulation 14,625 (ABC) 
—Representatives— 
GEORGE B. DAVID CO., Ine. 
110 E. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
1900 Wrigley Bldg. - Chicago, Ill. 


——— THE BUSY LIFE——— 


of WILKES-BARRE, PENNA. 


Focused in Wyoming Valley’s greatest 
home newspaper. Established in the third 

pulated center of the second most popu- 
ated state in the United States. 


WILKES-BARRE 
TIMES - LEADER 


Covers a ten-mile radius of greatest 
wealth in the Anthracite region. Ideal 
for try-out work, as well as maintenance 
campaigns. 


TIMES @ LEADER 
Published each weekday afternoon at 
44-48 West Market St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


Special Representatives: New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


a EE a a a eB Y 


Peoria’s Payroll 
Now $46,000,000 


THE PEORIA 
JOURNAL: TRANSCRIPT 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Write For On This 
Facts Rich Market 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertisiny 
through advertising agenctes 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 


ADVERTISING BUREAU 
omfoaeo 


NEW YORK DETROIT 


Clawson and Wilson Tell What 
Lines They Push and Why 


(Continued from page 137) 


The circular closed with some re- 
marks about the holiday selling of 
men’s shirts, urged each merchant to 
buy at least two cases, announced de- 
livery to begin October 22 continuing 
to end of year, and listed the advertis- 
ing material which had been developed 
for the holiday “edition.” 

Publix also furnished the wholesaler 
for the use of his salesmen a sixteen- 
page brochure covering the holiday 
campaign. Pages 1 and 2 contained a 
picture of a man at ease wearing a 
Publix shirt accompanied by a gen- 
eral description of the shirt. Page 3 
listed its ‘14 points of superiority.” 
Pages 5 and 6 reproduced several elec- 
tros which could be used by dealers in 
holiday newspaper advertising. Pages 
7 and 8 contained reproductions of 
Thanksgiving window display cards. 
Pages 9 and 10 contained Christmas 
window display cards, 11 also, with 12 
reproducing the Publix guarantee card 
and a folder showing colors and pat- 
terns for consumer distribution. Pages 
13 and 14 contained window streamer 
reproductions and 15 a swatch card 
showing 54 Publix patterns. Page 16 
had reproductions of two movie slides 
available to retailers. 


The “Pacific” Plan 


“Truth” and ‘‘Pacific’’ brand sheets, 


- pillow cases and sheetings are dis- 


tributed exclusively by Pacific Mills 
Sales Corporation, of New York City, 
through dry-goods wholesalers, the lat- 
ter having an exclusive territory in 
which at strategic locations he picks 
merchants for the retailing of the two 
brands exclusively in their neighbor- 
hoods. The entire country is zoned 
for wholesalers and the latter are ex- 
pected, in effect, to zone their terri- 
tories for retailers. 

In the Pacific plan retailers are al- 
lowed to place firm orders for mer- 
chandise at the prevailing list price 
to be called in during the following 
three months’ period. It works out 
this way: If the price goes down the 
merchant allows the commitment to 
be canceled and takes his merchan- 
dise at the market. If the price goes 
up (the wholesaler is usually ad- 
vised and able to warn the dealer at 
least a week in advance of a price 
change) the dealer then takes delivery 
up to the amount of commitment, thus 
availing himself of the lower price. 

As a price change goes into effect, 
the wholesaler reports to the manu- 


facturer the amount of merchandise he 
has on hind, whereupon the manutfac- 
turer bills him the palo in price if 
there is an advance, or extends a credit 
if the new price is lower. This manu- 
facturet’s selling plan is quite new but 
is working out with great satisfaction 
to wholesaler and retailer. 

Congoleum-Nairn, Inc., is noted for 
its elaborate and effective sales promo- 
tion and advertising policy, particularly 
with special campaigns such as the 
one put on October 6 this year. Late 
in August a folder giving complete 
information on the special sales went 
to every dealer in the country. 


Folder for Small Town Dealer 


This folder contained reproductions 
of advertisements of copy to appear in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Literary 
Digest and American Weekly. Copy 
in the first two appeared September 
29, in colors, double-pages. There 
was also announced a dealer help in 
the form of a rotogravure folder in 
colors showing the twelve most popu- 
lar Congoleum patterns. There was 
an order blank carrying the name of 
the wholesaler and these folders were 
offered free to the retailer with his 
imprint (if ordered before September 
10) provided he sent in an order at 
the rate of 15 for each rug ordered. 
This roto folder was designed particu- 
larly for the dealer in a small com- 
munity where he could not get the 
benefit of newspaper advertising. 

The folder addressed to the dealer 
offered 15 different pieces of advertis- 
ing copy in various sizes of electros 
or mats. It announced the use of 440 
leading newspapers in 260 cities and 
large villages, copy appearing each day 
of the week, bearing a list of dealers’ 
names in each city. Window stream- 
ers, sale cards, special sale price tags, 
cuts for use on post cards, movie 
slides, wall hangers, placards and 
newspaper style posters were offered 
as aids to the dealer. There were 
two pages containing 11 pictures of 
clever window displays, submitted as 
ideas to the dealer. It was called Op- 
portunity Week and every effort was 
made to help the dealer sell as many 
rugs in one week as he would ordina- 
rily sell in a season. 

Lustberg, Nast & Company, of New 
York City, put out the “Buck Skein” 
shirt and jacket. They have been par- 
ticularly successful in obtaining whole- 
saler and retailer support. It is not 
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for its effective window displays, the 
most recent one involving the use of 
Tom Mix’s name and picture. 

In October Lustberg, Nast & Com- 
pany introduced to the retailer through 
a rotogravure broadside a plan for 
starting a holiday sale beginning the 
first week in December. Special dis- 
play helps were offered free with an 
order of five dozen shirts and jackets. 
The broadside contained an order 
blank bearing the name of the whole- 
saler. It showed each of the Buck 
Skein patterns with descriptions and 
dozen prices. A special ten-week ad- 
vertising program was offered to the 
dealer free for his home-town paper, 
provided he ordered twelve dozen. 

Considerable space in this broadside 
was devoted to discussion of the Buck 
Skein money-back guarantee. There 
was a picture of the Tom Mix movie 
window display and a lay-out showing 
the magazines in which Buck Skein 
advertising is appearing with copy be- 
ing used. Media list included: The 
Saturday Evening Post, the Elks Mag- 
azine, Hunter, Trader & Trapper, the 
Country Gentleman, Field & Stream, 
Successful Farming, Hollands’, the 
Railroad Trainman, Hunting & Fish- 
ing, the National Sportsman, Amert- 
can Weekly, the American Legion 
Monthly. 


$25,000 from Coupons 


National advertising carries coupons. 
Coupons brought in more than $25,- 
000 in orders. Checks thus received 
were endorsed by Lustberg, Nast & 
Company, and mailed to the whole- 
saler in the territory from which they 
came. The wholesaler in turn placed 
the check in the hands of the retailer 
in the purchaser's home town—the re- 
tailer delivering the merchandise out 
of his stock. In the broadside was this 
line, significant of Buck Skein policy: 
“But there is a lot more to this cam- 
paign, so let your own wholesaler ex- 
plain it to you. His name is on the 
other side of this sheet.” 

Similar in some respects is the sea- 
sonable campaign of Monarch Manu- 
facturing Company, Milwaukee, mak- 
ers of the Monarch “10-point” sheep- 
skin coat. Im this case a list of 100 
zoned wholesalers went with the 
broadside with the request that the re- 
tailer order of the wholesaler in his 
zone. “There is a wholesaler near 
you who can take care of your require- 
ments promptly.” The retailer is ad- 
vised to ask the wholesaler’s salesmen 
for certain advertising and display 
helps. 

M. C. D. Borden & Sons, Inc., New 
York City, is perhaps the largest print 
g00cs house in the country. During 
the last few years it has been promot- 


ing the use of piece goods by various 
kinds of contests. Its latest is a Dress- 
making Contest, Style Show and Cot- 
ton Queen Contest, put on in coopera- 
tion with Universal Pictures Corpora- 
tion, wholesalers, retailers, the public. 
The contest runs from January 1 to 
May 15 with cash prizes totaling $3,- 
500—there being seven $200 first 
prizes, seven $100 second prizes, seven 
$50 prizes and seventy-five $10 prizes 
besides a grand prize of $300. Dresses 
submitted in the contest are to be 
judged by nationally known style au- 
thorities according to the score card of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agriculture, Home 
Economics Department; prize money 
to be paid shortly after June 15. This 
contest plan is broad and comprehen- 
sive. Nothing seems to have been 
overlooked, speaking from the stand- 
point of advertising and sales advan- 
tage. 

Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is 
distinguished among wholesalers for 
its highly satisfactory sales policy, in- 
volving a tremendous amount of ad- 
vertising support. But one of the 
peculiarly effective things which it does 
is to hold an annual convention of 
wholesalers, the twelfth one being held 
this year. About 150 wholesale repre- 
sentatives attend. Expenses are paid 
while in the city for the two-day con- 
vention which involves every conceiv- 
able phase of discussion and demon- 
stration of the product so that the 
wholesaler can go back home and give 
his salesmen and retailers the last word 
on the subject of the Armstrong line. 


Business Negotiation 


Service Established 


H. G. Jackson and Dean Babbitt have 
established in New York City the 
Jackson-Babbitt Company, _ business 
negotiators. Both Mr. Jackson and 
Mr. Babbitt are former sales managers 
of the Safe-Cabinet division of the 
Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc.—Mr. Babbitt recently, and Mr. 
Jackson several years ago. 

Mr. Babbitt has been doing safe cabi- 
net sales managerial work for more 
than eighteen years. He was formerly 
with the Safe Cabinet Company of 
Marietta, Ohio. Mr. Jackson was for 
some time a sales executive of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 

C. G. Grawl, formerly assistant sales 
manager of the Safe-Cabinet Division 
of Remington Rand, has been appoint- 
ed to succeed Mr. Babbitt at Reming- 
ton Rand. 


Headquarters for the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association are now located 
in the Barlum Tower, Detroit. 


Dr. Robert W. McLaughlin 


A Speaker 
of Unusual Merit 


As an after-dinner speaker, following 
sales conferences and other meetings of 
business men, Dr. McLaughlin fits in ex- 
ceptionally well with his inspiring mes- 
sages. 


Send for Circular 


Commonwealth 


Speakers Bureau 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


CLEARTYPE 


Reg. U.S. Part. Off 


MAPS 


Easily Read---Not Confusing 


GP" ~gfeseste 'Y3'* | stuohad® 
Grand Stowen fonia | cuinron | 2. 
} Rapids | _ putianco 
toy Oe Lake Odessao 
| : 6 _ Ledge® @ot Lansing 
an ‘Hastings Gitte EATON [Lansing 
BARRY °F... @Charlotte Mason 
* ashville steno | INGHAM 
$89 “oP lainwell Bellevue o Leslie 
Kalamazoo | Battle Creek 
' ® ® — Marshait : Jackson 
Fa" KALAMAZOO re) 


County-Town Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of the U. S. 

City and Town Maps of the U. S. 

Outline Maps of the U. S. 

County Outline Maps of All States 

County-Town Maps of All States 

Outline Maps of Continents and 
World 

Trading Centre Maps 


Special Maps Made to Order 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 


CLEARTYPE MAPS 
§ 3 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORE 4 
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Account Changes 


ViTA GLASS CORPORATION, New 
York City, to George Harrison 
Phelps, Detroit. 


SOHMER & COMPANY, New York 
City, pianos; and E. P. REED & Com- 
PANY, Rochester, New York, Matrix 
shoes, to the Federal Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of New York City. 


PuRE OIL COMPANY, Chicago, radio 
broadcast advertising, to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, there. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, to N. W. Ayer & Son. 


PENNSYLVANIA SUGAR COMPANY, 
New York, alcohol division, to Platt- 
Forbes, Inc., of New York. 

J. A. MicEL, INc., New York, Migel 
silks, to George C. Sherman Company, 
there. 


Howe FOoLpING Furniture, INC., 
New York City, folding tables, hat- 
racks, etc., to the Burnham Advertis- 
ing Agency, there. 


VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC., to 
Louis H. Frohman Advertising 
Agency of New York. Campaign to 
start in February magazines. 


ANGIER CORPORATION, Framingham, 
Massachusetts, paper specialties, to 
the Kenyon Company, Inc., Boston. 


Horace E. DopGe Boat Works, 
INC., Detroit, to McLain-Simpers Or- 


ganization, Philadelphia and New 
York. 


GENERAL CIGAR ComPANy, Robert 
Burns cigar account, to William H. 
Rankin Company, New York City. 


SEVILLE EXPOSITION, Spain, to the 
Caples Company, New York. 


PALMER BROTHERS COMPANY, New 
London, Connecticut, comfortables, to 
N. W. Ayer & Son, New York. 


KEYSTONE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, 
Bristol, Pennsylvania, and LEONING 
AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING Com- 
PANY, New York, associated compa- 
nies, land and seaplanes, to Cutajar & 
Provost, Inc., of New York City. 


Epo AIRCRAFT CorPorRATION, College 
Point, Long Island, seaplane floats and 
New York SKYLINES, INC., New 
York, operator of passenger sightsee- 
ing planes, to Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
of New York. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display | 


DISTRIBUTOR WANTED 


We have developed an entirely new and im- 
proved principle in fire extinguishers, which re- 
quires the extending of our distribution plan. For 
years we have been the largest manufacturer in 
the world of hand portable fire extinguishers, 
with the additions to our line, we are able to 
offer a salesman or organization a permanent con- 
nection, with ever-increasing sales possibilities. Only 
a limited number of distributors are required at 
this time. Write for complete details, stating age, 
experience, and other qualifications. Fyr-Fyter Com- 


pany. 1741 Fyr-Fyter Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
EXECUTIVES WANTED 
EXECUTIVES SEEKING NEW CONNEC- 


tions and others qualified for salaries of from 
$3,000—$20,000 yearly, find in our confidential 
service a highly specialized, dignified and effective 
means of placing themselves; not an agency. Send 
name pre address for full particulars. J. T. 
Jennings, Room 306, First National Bank Building, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection, and qualified for a salary between 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is invited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service, of recognized standing 
and reputation, through which preliminaries are 
negotiated confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements; your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established nine- 
teen years. Send only name and address for de- 
tails, R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES DEVELOPED 
during 28 years for clients by our direct mail plans, 
copy, campaigns. One product, 1923, an idea, 
this year $100,000 orders booked. Fifty-year-old 
concern desired 50 national representatives in 1925; 
we produced 40 in three months. 700 dealers in 
10 months, at $3 each, for another. Ten years 
Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. Submit sales 
problems for free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 
119 Woodbridge Avenue, Buffalo, New York. 
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Reprints at Cost 


We will reprint at cost plus ten per cent for postage 
and packing any article in this or other issues of SALES 


In every issue there are articles which profitably 
could be sent to business associates, customers, or 
friends of some of our readers. We shall be pleased 
to quote prices in any quantity desired. 


“GIBBONS _ 


Toronto ... 


knows 


NewYork Office 


